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I N T R O D U C 'r I O N 


Mr. Rudlin’s little book will have amply served its 
purpose if it induces the reader to realize that the tcii" 
dencics wliich have produced fascism on the European 
continent ate by no means absent in this country. Here, 
as elsewhere, capitalism in distress does not find democ- 
racy an easy yoke-fellow; and it will need somethfog 
more than facile generalizations to enable us to esc-^ ' ‘ 
the fate which has overtaken Italy and Germany 
Austria. 

Mr. RudUn is concerned with diagnosis and not with 
cure. He points out that we are doing many of ta 
characteristic of those governments which hf^ih fraiti^Tv 
abandoned the criteiia and methods of demn r :y. ft 
significant that wc have seriously limited tlie rigl'^ n 
strike. It is significant that we have, by the Incitement 
to Disaffection Act, placed further limitations upon free- 
dom of speech. It is significant that we are remodelling 
the police force on militarist lines. It is significant, also, 
that the National Government, wlnle subsidizing industry 
and agriculture right and left, has shown no care for the 
protection of wage-standards, and has arrested (most 
notably in education) the development of social rp-fi>i'm. 
The unhappy marriage of capitalism and democri was 
made possible by the policy of continuous materi' I o.n- 
cessions to the multitude. If this policy of concessions 
is to cease when capitalism is in distress, the historic 
purpose of universal suffrage seems to be frustrated ad 
initio. For universal suffrage has no point if it cannot 
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use the power of the stale to redress the balance pf 
inequality which is inherent in the capitalist system. 

And it is notable, as Mr. Rudlm points out, that the 
greater the difficulties capitalism encounters the less 
favourable is its attitude to democratic government. Of 
the two major parties in Great Britain to-day, it is 
significant that the Labour party alone pins its faith to 
the democratic idea. There are many conservatives pre- 
p^ftd to see a House of Lords wliich can permanently 
; frustrate the victory of socialism at the polls; there are 
• 'T' jt some who have announced that they would welcome 
tii.=* revival of the obsolete prerogatives of the monarchy 
rather than acquiesce in its consequences. This, after all, 
j?'‘'''e'remper of fascism. It is the attitude which refuses 
to accept the freely rendered verdict of the electorate 
'f “his r unfavourable to its interests. Those who, like 
^ Vir, Ruiiciman, urge their friends to follow up a socialist 
viaory by a run on the banks, are driving opinion to 
'exactly that temper in wliich the hope of rational com- 
promise is lost. 

No doubt if the problem came to an issue in this 
country, we should wear our fascism with a difference. 
#*No doubt the long tradition of constitutionalism would 
‘make Hitlerite methods far less acceptable than they 
^ hgve proved in Germany. But I think the reader of Mr, 
* Rudlin’s pages will do well to reflect while there is still 
time. Unless he understands the gravity of the issue, he 
w^l find himself surprised by crisis not less easily than 
bis continental neighbours. We are no longer free from 
the implications of the world market. We can no longer 
fashion our history without regard to the processes in 
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wliich wc are so deeply involved. The Llass-struciurc of 
our society leads, m the absence of a militant vigilance, 
to the same fate as has overtaken other peoples. Unless 
we remember that, as Pericles said, the secret of liberty 
is courage, we may realize our position only after the 
battle IS lost. If Mr. Rudlin’s book warns us to heed 
where we are going, it will not have been written in vain. 

HAROLD J. LAS'r<l, 
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TFJE GROWTH OF FASCISM IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 

I 

THE END OF EXPANSION 

Great Britain has hitherto escaped the 

cism in its classic form. We have no Dictator, and sig^h 

comparisons as are made between Mosley and his coni!^ 

nental models are subject to serious — or humorouS“ 

reservations. And whether the fascists of Britain 

or have not ceased to be, in Sir Oswald’s phrase, “blac;‘'*^< 

shirted buffoons, making a cheap imitation of ice-creafig 

sellers,”^ they have, as yet, not acquired those 

for widespread terrorism without which no Fascist pai^^ 

is fully equipped. 

Such considerations as these will be, to many people, 
a source of great satisfaction. As aids to speculation about 
the political future of Britain they are not, however, of 
great value. For while it is pleasant to reflect that Mosley 
is not Hitler or Mussolini, it is also as well to remember 
that there was once no Fiihrer or Duce, but only an 
Austrian house-painter, humbly making bookshelves for 
" the party’s first headquarters, and an Italian socialist 

At a meeting in 1927 at Cambridge -which was broken up 
by “several li-undred undergraduates, carrying Union Jacks and 
fascist flags.” See Who Bachs Mosley} published by the Labour 
Research Department. 
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with pacifist tendencies and a notable moustache. And 
if it seems a far cry from the imitative bufFooner| of 
Olympia and Hyde Park to a fascist Britain, it is again 
well to remember that the LudendorfF-Hitler putch of 
1923 was an ignominious failure. 

Turning from the uniform to the substance of fascism, 
^ there is even less reason for satisfaction. In Britain, it is 
rrue, parliamentary government has not been abandoned, 
i.or has it become impossible for the Bridsh working mqn 
tc attempt to safeguard his interests. We have not suffered ' 
^that complete destruction of every democratic principle 
' - hich has followed upon the victory of fascism in Italy, 

^ Germany, and Austria. Following upon the victory of 
liTational Government in Britain, we have, however, 
-s^en an increasingly marked tendency to remove the 
"Vverumenlal process from the sphere of parliamentary 

- ^rtrd, to restrict the opportunities of free speech and 
^ assembly, to prosecute for political offences, and to 
'' ce upon the Statute Book such measures as the\ 

IJnemployment Act and the Sedition Act. 

■’ This is not, of course, to suggest that the National 
' Government is a fascist dictatorship, or that, in Britain, 

, the full purposes of fascism have been achieved. What 
is suggested is that there is a resemblance, in kind if not 
in degree, between continental achievements and those 
of the National Government; a resemblance sufficiently 
close to prompt an inqmry into the existence, m a demo- 
cratic Britain, of fascist tendencies. Such an enquiry 

- must follow two main lines: it is necessary to know, 
first, the economic, political, and social conditions in 
which fascism develops, and, second, the extent to 
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which such conditions exist or are likely to exist in 
Briti^in. 

A very slight acquaintance with the post-war history 
of Europe is suflEicient to show the importance of economic 
factors in the rise of fascism. Hitler came to power — with 
an overwhelming superiority of 1*7 per cent of the votes 
cast — on the promise of economic recovery no less than 
on that of national rebirth. It was the world crisis and" 
the Bruening Hunger Decrees which by the autumi^ 
of 1931 had increased eightfold the votes of the party 
which, four years earlier, had been declining rapi.!^? 
notwithstanding all its reHance on youth, racial puritj', 
the old tribal gods, and a bottomless purse. The head'.?" 
delights of a Risorgimento lubricated with castor-qtl 
were undoubtedly attractive to a younger generatioy. 
more than a little ashamed of Caporetto. But it waf^he 
promise of industrial peace and the prospect of a coloni j; 
empire finer than that for which Orlando wept at Versaillf' 
that brought the business man hurrying to drop his lire 
in the party chest. 

Fascism arises out of, though not solely because of, 
economic distress. It does not, however, arise out of the 
economic distress of those communities which have not 
yet tried the system of private ownership of the means 
of production. Nor does it arise in those communities 
.where private ownership has, after trial, been abolished. 
Only in the economic distress of capitalist societies does 
fascism find a suitable breeding-ground. For only in 
capitalist societies does economic distress occur in the 
midst of eopnomic plenty. 
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The essence of capitalism is the private ownership of 
the means of prodnction? and, as the result of such ovmci'" 
ship, a stream of free income in the form of interest, 
profit, rent, and royalties. That income is expended pardy 
in ordinary — or extraordinary — living, partly in reinvest- 
ment in further means of production which in turn 
provide uew income for reinveslmenl. Capitalism is, 
therefore, a method by which the means of production 
can be profitably accumulated, and the problems of 
^oduction successfully solved. 

It relies for its success, however, upon the maintenance 
equilibrium between production and consumption. 
Vhe circular process which begins and ends with invest- 
“‘njent must provide not only durable capital goods but 
purchasing power with which may be bought the 
^^nsumable products of durable goods. The rhytlun of 
^tnaiafirocess, the equilibrium of the whole “system,” 
depends upon cumulative investment in more and more 
’ Arable goods which distributes an increasing flow of 
purchasing power with which to make possible the sale 
of ever greater supplies of consumers’ goods — at a profit 
to be rehivesied. But without an increase or extension 
of purchasing power proportionate to an increasing 
volume of production, equilibrium is upset and the urge 
to reinvestment checked by the prospect of unprofitable 
sales. It becomes no longer possible to utilize the new 
developments of technique and productive power, since, 
existing plant is already producing a surplus fatal to the 
realization of profits. On the one hand stocks and pro- 
ductive capacity accumulate, on the other hand poverty 
and unemployment. 
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That inability to utilize the new developments of tech- 
ntqife and productive power is one of the most obvious 
characteristics of modern capitalism. A society based 
upon private ownership and profit making has arrived 
at a point from which it can make no further productive 
advance within the limits of property relations. For with 
enormous increases in pioduction and far more enormous 
increases in productive power has come world crisis,^ 
vast and unsaleable stocks of goods, productive stagnation, 
and unemployment for thirty million people. If any furthts 
productive advance is to be made, or even if the g*'ousid 
won in the past is to be mamtained, some mean's'' 'musii 
be found of providing new effective demand. The history 
of capitalism has in fact been in large part the record o''^ 
constant search for fresh purchasing power, for fresli >■ 
regions to “develop.” Whatever its successes in the pas<; 
however, it is unlikely that further search will yield much 
of value. The greater part of the world and its market-^ . 
were already divided up amongst monopolist empires in 
1914, and the redivision at Versailles left — China apart — 
little possibility of further expansion. There are virtually 
no new regions to open up, a large potential market has 
turned its back on the capitalist world and, so far from 
there being new worlds to conquer, the old one has begun 
to contract. 

One alternative to the discovery of new sources of 
purchasing power would seem to be the development of 
the old. But whatever its attractions in theory or in the 
United States, such a policy cannot over a long period 
be harmonized with the essential purposes of a capitalist 
economy, whether of the “classic,” or present-day mono- 

B 
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polist type. For lo increase the purchasing power of a 
market which cannot absorb the output of a vast pro- 
ductive mechanism is equivalent to raising costs of 
pioduction, for m order that demand be made more 
“effective” industry must pay higher wages, or recipients 
of free income must pay in higher taxes for stale sub- 
sidies to consumers. Either metliod is a deterrent to 
^profitable investment and can result only in the further 
lowering of productive activity. Another alternative would 
S£em to be to allow capitahsm to pursue its “normal” 
cqjirse, by which is meant the course it was wont to 
_:^115V in its classic days. There was a time when any 
marked disequilibrium, due to an excess of supply over 
demand, would have driven prices down and the less 
, e^cient producers to the wall. The disappearance of the 
latter was the harsh but effective means whereby capital- 
ism -was able to restore equilibrium whenever, in the 
^sence of new markets abroad, the recipients of free 
income were so unwise as to invest for home consumption. 
We are, however, no longer in the classic days of capital- 
ism. The post-war world has become more and more a 
world of monopoly capitalism, and the student of econo- 
mics who is interested in understanding the present 
rather than in reincarnating the past will proceed from 
“eqrulibtium analysis” to the theory of monopoly price. 
He will note the passing, even in pre-war days, of free 
trade and the free market regulation of demand and supply^ 
He will note the instability of a post-war capitalism, 
“•restored” for a short period with American subsidies, 
and then brought down in crisis by the tariffs, quotas, 
subsidies, reparations, and debts of all those swarming 
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economic nationalisms that have blessed the union of 
the slate and Big Business. He will proceed to the study 
of great monopolies which sought, for the most part 
successfully, to meet world depression by maintaining 
monopoly prices above the general price level.^ And he 
may conclude that modern capitalism has reached the stage 
where it can neither be purged by regular depressions such 
as served to correct the irregularities of its younger days, 
nor won back to health by a steady diet of fresh markets. 

The old remedies are unavailable or unavailing. What, 
then, can capiiahsm do? It can do what in large measiire 
it has already done: it can prevent the further develop- 
ment of productive capacity, destroy wealth, restrict 
production, resign itself to permanent large-scale unem- 
ployment, turn its back on internationalism of every 
kind, and take steps to silence the advocates of alternative 
systems. Recognizing that the period of expansion is at 
an end and that productive advance is only possible at 
the expense of private profit, capitalism makes its inevit- 
able clioice. A system based upon private ownership of 
the means of production cannot permit anytliing which 
menaces the sanctity of free income. It must, therefore, 
if it is to maintain itself, sacrifice productivity and proceed 
to the organization of decline. 

During five years of crisis, organized decline has 
become an integral part of the economic process. The 
•slaughtermg of sows in farrow, tlie burning of cattle and 

From the first half of 1929 to 1933 the prices of cartellizec 
goods in Germany fell 20 per cent. Non-cartellized goods ir 
the same period fell 35 per cent . — World Production, Leagus 
of Nations, p. 109, 
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coffee, the ploughing up or abandoning of million^ of 
acres of cotton, wheat, and tobacco, the dismantling of 
machinery and shipyards — all such practices have passed 
from the realm of the fantastic to tliat of tlie common- 
place, Capitalist society no longer questions the wisdom 
of government organization of restriction and desu'uction. 
It is slowly becoming acchmatized to the atmosphere 
of decay. 

As the German people are beginning to realize, how- 
ever, the process of acclimatization will take time. The 
ppsihilities of destruction are vast and have by no means 
* be^n exltausted. In sacrificing productivity to profits it 
is not enough to stop the machine j while the machine 
remains it is a constant menace, capable always, since 
fproductior is “private” and enterprise “individual,” of 
producing too much wealth. In order to prevent the 
recurrence of such a disaster something must be done 
to check the use of machinery and the advance of inven- 
tion. From the attack on productivity we pass logically 
, to the attack on the idea of machinery in particular and 
. science in general. Politicians like M. Joseph Caillaux 
and Lord Eustace Percy, when faced with the problems 
of unemployment and a flow of wealth too great to be 
absorbed, have decided that the machine has great dangers 
for humanity, and that man must free himself from the 
■ tyranny of inventions which may suddenly augment his 
powers to produce. If, as with M. Caillaux, the approach* 
to pohtics is financial, the solution is state restriction 
of invention. If, as with Lord Eustace Percy, the approach 
is mystical, the solution offered is a return to the simple 
crafts of the pre-machine age. 
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Over a wide field capitalist society has begun to reject 
a ujneteenth-century ideology which could proudly boast 
of gradual solution of tlie problems of production. Having 
reached the limits of its advance it is making the dis- 
positions necessary for orderly retreat. In an army which 
has begun the long march back, which has begun to 
rehnquish ground previously conquered, the spirit of 
advance has no place. It is frowned upon as being 
dangerous since it may give rise to criticism of the high 
command. Defeat implies, in short, the abandonment 
of any idea of progress, economic or otherwise, whicllis^ 
incompatible with the passive and orderly acceptancu pf 
defeat. A liberal science, a belief in the power of reason, 
a liberal social development — ^these had tlieir place in 
the period of capitalist expansion. But with the passing 
of that spacious age has come the revolt against its 
ideology. Science is denied, not merely by its traditional 
opponents, but by its own leaders, who hasten to proclaiip 
its humility in the presence of religion and to demon- 
strate, for popular instruction, its hnpolence in the face- 
of the utter mystcriousness of the universe. 

With the desertion of liberal science there lakes place, 
and for the same reason, tire desertion of liberal politics.'” 
The belief in the inevitabihty of political and social pro- 
gress is dying with the belief in the inevitability of 
scientific progress. Political democracy becomes popular 
'as the histrument by which a rising middle class is able 
to emancipate itself from the restrictions of aristocratic 
privilege. It remains popular while a dominant bourgeoisie 
can afford in the days of expansion to grant social reforms 
and economic concessions. But when expansion ends and 
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decline begins, capitalism finds it necessary not only to 
discontinue the provision of concessions, but also to- cut 
down and witlidraw those already made. And ni order 
to carry out such a policy with expedition and despatch, 
it must free itself from die encumbrances of a dernocratic 
system of govermnent wliich permits popular demands 
for reforms and opposition to their withdrawal. A society 
which has admitted the expediency but not the principle 
of concessions has no place, in a period of decline, for 
democratic institutions which formerly allowed die 
,v.‘yrldng class to demand a share in expansion and 
tp.Pough which it can now demand the reform or replace- 
ment of a system no longer able to acliieve productive 
advance. If capitalism is to survive it can contemplate 
%o altemacive to economic reaction. Parliamentary debate, 
consdiWonal procedure, all democratic forms which are 
linked*‘with the drive towards economic equality, become 
> ferefore both superfluous and dangerous. A movement 
arises to change them, or where decline is most marked, 
■to replace diem witii coercive machinery guaranteed to 
operate only in reverse gear. 

With these internal problems of capitalist society there 
^must be reckoned certain external problems, which, as 
Germany has discovered, are not so easily solved. In its 
international aspect capitalism has developed into an 
increasingly acute struggle between imperialist powers 
for the world market. A system wliich once based itself* 
upon free competition and free trade has long been forced 
to' deny that basis by its introduction of the power of the 
state into the sphere of economic conflict. Once a com- 
petitor enters the world market he cannot, if he is to 
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sumvcj dispense with the assistance and protection of 
his government. So die competition for foreign markets, 
as It became more and more severe, made of the world 
of states an uneasy gathering of hostile imperialisms, each 
heavily jarmed for the safeguarding of its possessions, and 
for their extension, either by the diplomatic force of 
power and prestige which arms afford, or by direct 
annexation. As Joseph Chamberlain said: “The Empire 
is commerce ... it was created by commerce, it is founded 
on commerce and it would not exist a day without com- 
merce. . . . For these reasons, among others, I woi^ 
never lose the hold which we now have over our gr-stt 
Indian dependency — by far the greatest and most valuable 
of all customers we have or ever shall have in this country. 
For the' same reasons I approve of the continual^^occupa-’ 
tion of Egypt . . . and lastly it is' for the same rr^sons 
that I hold that our Navy should be strengthencdSuntil 
its supremacy is so assured that we cannot be shaken"iY 
any of the possessions which we hold, or may hold 
hereafter.”^ 


The central fact of the pre-war international world 
was the existence of a nmnber of imperialist blocs each 
of which clung jealously to its sovereignty in order td 
ensure its economic survival. In such conditions no 
surrender of sovereignty was possible, no hope of com- 
mon world interest could triumph ovei' tlie fear and 
' suspicion of rival “national” interests. 

Moreover, in the post-war period of decline the move- 
ment towards closed monopolist empires, which 'is 
imperialism, has been enormously accelerated. In the 


^ Foreign and Colonial Speeches, p. loi. 
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background of the struggle for closed markets the ^dea 
of a World Economic Conference was conceived, a 
conference which should have as its purpose the re- 
habilitation of an economy that can produce wealth but 
cannot distribute it. And it was in that background that 
:he Conference was destined to failure. For there exists 
no unitary world capitalism capable of adopting tlie 
recommendations of a Loveday or a Salter. There exists 
only a world of capitalisms in a conflict which cannot 
be solved in capitalist terms, and which must therefore 
^continued, however clearly the experts may demon- 
strate the cost, in restricted trade and lowered standards 
of life. 

The Conference failed and immediately there began 
;an intmi*Jfication of economic conflict, a fresh turning 
inwai^ of economic policies. The period following has 
scen<^he employment of virtually every instrument of 
cfflOnomic warfare in the effort to conquer the foreign 
inarket. Every Power, in order to retain or increase its 
share of the market, has been forced to take up the 
weapons of subsidy and wage reductions and currency 
manipulation. And since entry into the foreign market 
'lias come to depend upon the maintenance of a closed 
home market, another group of weapons must be used. 
Tariffs, quotas, surtaxes, import prohibitions — all such 
instruments in restraint of trade are brought into opera- 
tion to strengthen the internal organization of monopoly 
in order that the struggle may go on for closed markets, 
privileged areas of exploitation, and control of sources 
of raw material. 

More politely, resort is had to “planning^’ and “national 
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self-<;iifficicncy.” It will, liowevcr, need more than the 
spats' of propaganda for planning that has followed, since 
the Conference went home, to disguise the fact that 
there can be no scientifically planned or regulated economy 
within a system founded upon private owncrsliip for 
private profit. For the one implies some form of social 
ownership with control diiected to social ends — an 
implication which the other knows to be at odds with 
its basic principles. National self-suificiency is merely ' 
the name given to the domestic exigencies of foreign 
conflict. It means the production at home of what 
be more cheaply produced abroad.^ , ^ 

Each competing unit relies ultimately upon military ^ 
power to guard its privileged areas and annexed territory, ‘ 
raw material supplies, and closed colonial marTSsjs. The"] 
more trade becomes a function of the limits of “em^re,” 
the more armaments are needed to guard or extend Siose 
limits. But the “foreigner” must have greater armamefe.. 
too, as any pedlar of arms, from Zaharoff down, wilt 
testify, for he must prepare against, if not for, encroach- 
ment. And when all die places in the sun have been 
“occupied” or “pacified” or “influenced” and capitalist 
decline has set in with its intensification of economic 
warfare, the need for encroachment on the one hand 
and defence on the other becomes more and more urgent. 
Liberalism will have erected a “Peace System,” but it 
will have been overshadowed by a Power system intent 

^ The Berlin correspondent of the Associated Press reported 
on October 5, 1934: “How far Germany is prepared to go in 
her desperate fight for self-sufficiency was disclosed to-day in 
a government order for peat and coal operators to produce 
petrol even though it costs four times the world price.” 
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on upholding a Treaty wliich was itself a redistribution 
of spoils. A League of Nations will have applied tfself 
with vigour and enthusiasm to the preservation of peace. 
Its supporters, as each tidy little plan seems inadequate, 
will move nimbly and witliout self-questioning from the 
“sanctions” of Article i6 to an International Army and 
thence to an International Air Pohce Force. When war 
seems remote — when, for example. Great Britain shows 
" signs of joming with the u.s.a. in discouraging Japanese 
adventures — ^they will talk of the Collective System. But 
i^en at a Naval Conference Mr. MacDonald estranges 
tiip U.S.A. by giving Japan carte blanche to disturb the 
peace of the northern half of the Pacific, they will discuss, 
with undimiuished fervour the need for a Collective 
’Sysiem^fhey will conduct research and propaganda on 
a va^scale, but always on the understanding that war 
pre^/Ation is a business to be undertaken without regard 
.ttf the major causes of war. They will continue to be 
pliud to the tendency of capitalism to engender wars 
out of economlf^rivalry, even after the coming of world 
depression has coincided with “revival” in the armament 
industry, and the final flouting of the sham “collective 
Security.” They will see nothing significant, even in such 
a creed as that of Baron Seinosuke Go, president of the 
Japanese Chamber of Commerce and Industry, and of 
the Japanese Economic League: “There are two ways 
of getting the better of over-production in Japan. One 
is to conquer foreign markets. The other is to turn pro- 
ducers into consumers. But the second way is imprac- 
ticable, The only remaining way, therefore, is territorial 
expansion. The Manchurian question is important in this 
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connection. . . . The best way of defeating increasingly 
acuti# cotnpetition is to make oneself safe by acquiring 
markets and territory of one’s own. It is in this that the 
danger of war lies.”’- 

Even if the Comite des Forges, the Bank of Pans, the 
German Supreme Economic Council, the Federation of 
British Industries, and every other society for the pro- 
pagation of monopoly were to make as frank a delineation 
of realities as that of the Japanese Chamber, it is doubt- 
ful whether the advocates of the “Collective Security 
Plan” would acknowledge the relation between profil^ 
and War. They would probably continue to demonstrate^ 
with superb logic, that because war has been the recourse 
of every known form of government it cannot be inherent 
in the capitalist system. 

s. 

’ See “liconomic Impeiialism” in Nezv Statesman and Mztion, 
October 27, 1934. 
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FASCIST TI-IEORY AND CAPITALIST PRACTICE 

After a century of political and economic progress, 
capitalism finds itself forced to go into reverse gear. 
The large-scale restriction and destruction of wealth and 
productive capacity, the revolt agamst the machine, the 
abandonment of international trade, the acceptance of 
jl^rge-scale unemployment as a permanent characteristic 
of the system, the movement away from democracy and 
parliamentary government — ^all these point to a process 
of decay within the capitalist order. And in those states 
where ^^cline is most marked the process of decay is 
carried furthest, and may find its political expression in 
fa^sm. 

"it will find its expression in fascism when the need to 
organize decay has become acute and when opposition 
to or interference with the policies of reaction is strong 
enough to threaten their successful application. Oppo- 
sition will come from communists, social democrats, 
“Labour parties, aud trade unions — all those who, for 
various reasons, take their stand agamst those policies 
of reduction of wages and withdrawal of social con- 
cessions which are inevitable for a capitalism in distress. 
Interference will come from democratic forms and 
institutions. In the period of decline there is no hope 
of further concessions, no possibility of anotlier gradualist 
experiment, no alternative to reaction, and therefore 
nothing which lends itself to the democratic procedure 
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of dis|:ussion5 debate, and majority rule. Political democ- 
racy is bereft of fmicliou; no longer an adequate safety- 
valve for the accumulation of social discontent, it becomes, 

best, a time-wasting obstruction and, at worst, a menace 
to the effective working out of the policies of capitalist 
reaction. * 

If the march of events towards economic crisis is not 
too rapid, if the challenge via democratic institutions has 
no great terrors for a strong capitalist government with 
a large majority, the tightening of the hold of private 
property over the state can be carried out for the most 
part under the mask of the usual constitutional forms! 
Some resort to the violent methods of Hitler and Musso- 
lini may be necessary, but the main effect will be achieved 
"constitutionally” through the transformation of existing 
political parties, and their fusion into some kmd ol 
"National Government,” by means of which a not-so- 
hard-pressed capitalism will be able to do all thatSt 
necessary in the way of dispensing with the "consent of 
the governed.” 

But if capitalism, as in Germany, shows signs of 
plunging oft the long slope of depression into the abyss 
of crisis ; if, as in Germany and Italy, democratic insti- 
tutions can neither bring about socialism nor rehabilitate 
capitalism-— if, in short, the real holders of power are 
faced with a desperate situation, they will need to have 
racourse to a desperate remedy. They will need to 
create or adopt a mass movement, provide it with funds, 
dictate its policies, ostensible and real, and name the. 
enemies which it is to attack. Armed with such an instru- 
ment they will not be backward in applying the policies 
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of reaction to the problems of economic crisis. |K^here 
the regular forces of the state are inadequate for the 
suppression of protest they can be supplemented by a 
private army, trained to the destruction of working-class 
and liberal organizations. Where democratic mechanisms 
become superfluous or dangerous they can bc" replaced 
by the functionless little devices of a corporate state, 
diligently assembled to distract the eye from the working 
of the despotic steamroller. 

This building of a mass party is not, in the conditions 
af a post-war world, an unduly difficult operation. There 
are in every capitalist state numbers of ex-Army olEcers 
who, since the war, have found no homes for heroes, no 
work, or who have exchanged the responsible functions 
of war-time leadership for the delights of travelling 
salesmanships of technicians who find their professions 
increasingly overcrowded as productive advance ceases; 
of small business men and shopkeepers who arc bought 
out or blotted out by the development of monopoly; of 
farmers and peasants who cannot sell their produce to 
poverty-stricken urban workers; of students equipped 
with skill and knowledge which society needs but cannot 
afford; of black-coated workers trying to maintain the 
standards of one class on earnings less than those of the 
more fortunate members of the class below; small savers 
and investors, reared in the tradition of stable middle- 
class incomes and rumed by high taxes, inflation, and 
monopoly prices; of unemployed, those whom a socialist 
Prime Minister called “human scrap,” who can appre- 
ciate the full significance of the phrase but not that 
of the author; of every kind of person suffering fi:om 
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the {Psychology of defeat, individual or national .or 
both. ’ 

Tlidse “discontented and disillusioned elements,” largely 
bereft of property, status, and self-respect, form the 
perfect audience for anyone who can promise a new 
supply of and sanctity for private property, who can 
restore individual and national self-respect by providing 
uniforms, bands, and comradeship; action, discipline, and 
faith in place of dissension, disorgamzation, and doubt. 

The sociahst parties — Social Democratic or Communist 
— have so far been unable to discover a technique for 
reaping this mixed harvest. The small man bears no love 
for a Social Democratic party whose pohey, in his expe- 
rience, is but a blind msistence on social services and 
higher wages regardless of whether industry can afford 
to foot the bill. Nor will anything reconcile him to the 
prospect of complete and final expropriation, which is, 
for him, the only meaning of communism. In any case 
the parties of the Left lack the funds with which to provide 
the bread and circuses necessary to convert a distressed 
and unstable middle element into a powerful political 
movement. 

Nor can this element organize itself into a “thirds 
party.” The Liberal programme of a prosperous middle 
class — social reform, democratic advance, internationalism 
in politics and trade — no longer has any relation to its 
needs. When it attempts to construct a new party plat- 
form it finds that otlier parties are already m possession 
of the best materials, and that nothing remains but some ^ 
few pieces of untrimmed Douglas fir and Califorman 
redwood. 
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But the hope of a third alternative springs tl^crnal. 
There must be some way out which shall be neither 
large-scale capitalism with its monopohes and Wicked 
financiers nor socialism with its “levelling down.” There 
must be some way to avoid the class struggle by plamiingj 
or currency reform, or a new deal, or by hating tlie 
foreigner or the Jew or the communist. The only diffi- 
culty is to synthesize all these solutions into one party 
programme to which all may subscribe. There are always, 
however, the Strassers, tlie Feders, and the Mussolinis 
who can put together at short notice some kind of philo- 
sophy out of a socialism with reservations, a romantic 
nationalism and some sort of Hegelian mysticism. There 
is always the nucleus of a Fascist party which knows that 
its ultimate purpose is the maintenance of capitalism, and 
that the degree of financial support it obtains will depend 
upon its ability to build up a parly which can be used 
as the instrument for the attack on democracy. So the 
little group of ex-officers and political adventurers sets 
out to will support by promising higher prices for the 
farmer and lower prices for the housewife ; higher wages 
for the worker and the abolition of unions for the 
employer; the expansion of the fatherland and tlie 
abolition of interest; the safeguarding of private property 
and nationalization of banks, industry, and the land. The 
promises may be mutually contradictory-— what matter, 
if they attract votes. The potential rank and file of Fascist! ' 
may hate Big Business as much as they hate socialism, 
but they will not be reminded of the fact that his trial 
in 1924 proved Hitler to be enjoying the financial backing 
of large-scale industry. They will not be told that the 
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price 6f their uniforms and soup-kitchens came from the 
Bergbauverein Essen and the Nordweslgruppe der Essen 
und SfahlmdustriCj nor that any strain on the purse of 
the Ruhr Steel Trust can be relieved by application to 

the Federation of German Industries.^ 

« 

The fascist pohey as advertised may be impossible of 
fulfilment, but those people to whom it is meant to appeal 
will never know it until it is too late. Revelling in the 
psychological relief of havmg found a leader who will 
give them a new status, a new function, and a new self- 
respect, the young men of the party will never stop to 
ask where the money is commg from. No rational argu- 
ment will make headway against their wiU-to-believe. No 
weight of evidence except that of bitter experience wiU 
destroy the faith in the leader, the hope of a new society, 
the charity which sees m the proceeds of house-to-house 
collections the peaceful solution to the class war. 

It is only after money and propaganda and gifted 
demagogy, working upon every ambition, prejudice, and 
superstition of a distressed middle class, have built up 
, a powerful mass movement, that the party member begins 
to examine the real meanmg of fascism. Then he may 
remember that the “fundamentals” of the party pro- 
gramme called for a state-guaranteed individualism, a 
laisses'-faire small-scale capitalism in which trusts and 
trade unions would not exist. And he may find that the 
fascist reality is somewhat different, that corporate state 
and all, it means little more than the suppression of 

^ For detailed investigation into tlie financial backing of 
German fascism, see E. Mowrer, Germany Puts the Clack 
Back, and Ernst Henri’s Hitler cmer Europe. 
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working-class rights and organizations, with the state 
keeping the ring for monopoly capital. He may remember 
the early promises of increased production, higher wages, 
higher profits, and a solution to unemployment, and 
reflect that after twelve years of perfecting the fascist 
“system”, Italy has suffered as severely as any country 
from the world depression and more severely than most; 
that Italian exports and imports fell by 50 per cent in 
two years; that “while the cost of living with an index 
figure of 93*78 in 1927 has fallen in 1932 to 78-053 
a difference of 15 • 73 per cent, individual wages have been 
reduced by much larger proportions”;^ that tlie official 
figure for unemployment for January 1934 was 1,158,000, 
exclusive of 200,000 on short time; and that the com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance — one shilling per day, 
for a maximum of four montlis — was paid in 1932 to less 
than' 35 per cent of the unemployed. 

Mussolini’s advent to power came at the beginning 
of a short period of economic ascension. He had time, 
therefore, to experiment and to disguise with an occa- 
sional concession his close relationship with the large- 
scale industrialists who have financed his movement. In 
Germany, however. Hitler was in no such fortunate 
position; tire urgencies of crisis had to be met at once 
without disguise and with no attempt to relate what was 
being done to what tire party programmes had promised 
would be done. The economic situation demanded longbr 

^ The Report of the Commercial Counsellor of the British 
Embassy at Rome. See Economic Conditions in Italy, 1933, 
Department of Overseas Trade Report. H.M. Stationery 
Office, 5s. 
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hourSj lower wages, and increased rationalization; the 
corpoii^te state remained, as it had always been, a 
demagogic fiction. To this was added the rise m the 
price of staple goods and food products, the failure of 
tlie workrproviding scheme, the steady worsening of the 
economic condition of the middle and lower classes, and 
the diplomatic setbacks in regard to the Polish Corridor 
and the claims to Austria. 

These developments, while clearly at variance with the 
sham-socialism of earlier days, did not immediately 
scandahze the rank and file of fascist followers, who, 
surrounded by the stupefymg vapours of propaganda, 
were prepared to accept standstill and even reaction as 
an essential preliminary step towards fascist “socialism.” 
But as it became clear that reaction would not be suc- 
ceeded by reform, the feeling began to develop that all 
was not as it should be. Farmers, tradesmen, labourers, 
even sections of tlie Brown Army, found their faith a little 
shaken. The demand grew for a “second revolution” in ' 
order to fulfil the pledges of tlie sacred Nazi programme. 
In other words, the usefulness of the movement to its 
backers began to decline. Just as social democracy in 
the post-war period of decline ceased to operate as an 
adequate safety-valve against revolution, so Nazism, when 
in deepening crisis it begins to discover the essential 
nature of fascist purposes, begins also to lose its value 
as an instrument for the perpetuation of capitalist power. 
It becomes necessary, therefore, to “reorganize” the 
party, in somewhat the same way as a few years before, 
it had become necessary to “reorganize” the Socialist 
and Communist parties. For, in that period, the prime 
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need of German capitalism has remained unchanged. 
In the carrying out of the reactionary policies of resyiction 
and destruction, which are imperative for a capitalism 
in disti'ess, a completely free hand is essential. Fascism 
is one technique whereby that free hand may be jobtained, 
whereby in states acutely menaced by crisis all opposition 
to capitalist “remedies” can be crushed with an expedition 
and despatch befitting the urgency of crisis. But, like its 
' democratic predecessor, it is a technique which will be 
retained only for as long as it can command popular 
support — as long, that is, as the Nazi is content to give 
thanks for “the new spirit of the German people” and 
“nadonal regeneration” and to ask for nothing more. 
But in the degree to which the rank and file of tlie move- 
ment begins to demand that psychological revival be 
followed by economic reform, the popular support of 
fascism becomes less an asset than a liability, and 
capitalism turns to the discovery of some new tech- 
nique whereby its perpetuation may be assured. 

This is the significance of the killings of June 30, 1934. 
So out of harmony were the Left-wing Nazis in their 
simple expectations and their guileless surprise at the 
increasing apparent dependence of Hitler upon his finan- 
cial impresarios that the Ftihrer had, for some time before 
the glorious thirtieth, been planning to disband his million 
Brownshirts. A month’s vacation, without uniform or 
arms, to begin on July ist, had been decided upon when 
von Papen’s outburst, friction between the Storm Troops 
and the Stahlhelm and the restiveness of his backers — 
notably Herr Krupp von Bohlen — ^forced Hitler to take 
drastic measures. Behind him were the powerful capi- 
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talist interests whose bidding he wished to perform. To 
Iris rigdit were the reactionary and by no means negligible 
remai:ffij Junkers and bureaucrats, of the pre-war Ger- 
many. To his left were those s.a. men, Roehm, Ernst, 
Heines, gnd a number of minor lieutenants who were 
dissatisfied with his policy or jealous of his personal 
prestige or both. In this highly critical situation the 
unknown quantity was the Reichswehr. Exposed to the 
intrigues of the ambitious Schleicher, it might be used 
to bring the former Chanceller back to power. But under 
the control of General von Blomberg, always Hitler’s 
staunch ally, it would provide that armed support which 
would be essential if the Leader were to pursue the only 
course consistent with his retention of personal power and 
industrial backing — the abandonment of the Right and 
of the Left. Hence tlie murder of Schleicher, to ensure 
the predominance of von Blomberg; the murder of Bose, 
the right-hand man of von Papen, as a warning to all 
Jmikers, ex-Army officers and officials of the pre-wai 
regime with untotalitarian leanings ; the murder of Roehm, 
Ernst, and Heines to prevent their development of the 
S.A. men into a separate power in the state, and the 
murder of a number of minor s.a. leaders with romantk 
attachments to their articles of faith. The Brown Army 
is “reorganized,” power is taken from the hands of younf 
men zealous for reform and placed in the hands of the 
professional army and the carefully chosen, black- 
uniformed, s.s. bodyguard. It is the measure of the 
distress of German capitalism that it is being forced tc 
adopt that most uncertain and dangerous of all tech- 
niques — ^the military dictatorship. 
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The latest evidence of Hitler’s desertion of the move- 
ment and programme that helped him to power p con- 
tained in the report of December 6 , 1934, that Gottfried 
Feder, who wrote most of the “unalterable” twenty-five 
theses of the National Socialist party, has been “placed 
on the retired list,” Beginning as Under-Secretary in the 
Economics Ministry in the early days of Nazi rule, he 
was later placed on a shelf in the Commissariat for 
Suburban Land Settlement. He stands for the “economy 
of blood and soil,” strict autarchy, rigid control of prices, 
production, and distribution, nationalization of the banks, 
and public works financed through non interest-bearing 
treasury notes. Fie was bound, therefore, to fall foul of 
Dr. Shacht, who has definite ideas on the subject of the 
devaluation of the mark, and of Thyssen, Rrupp von 
Bohlen, and other leaders of German business, who are 
no less definite on tlie subject of a return to manorial- _ 
handicraft medieval economy. His experience is typical 
of what has happened to the whole German middle class. 
Won over by the promise of a new society, they are sent 
home when, having destroyed the enemy, they begin to ■ 
suggest that the promises be fulfilled. 



in 


THE DECLINE OF BRITISH CAPITALISM 

No capitalist state has been able to withstand the forces 
making for decline. Noncj thereforCj has been able to 
dispense with the policies of retrogression and reaction 
upon which capitalist survival depends. Where events 
marched rapidly towards economic and political crisis 
those policies could not be carried out except by the 
methods of fascism. But in those countries where crisis 
is less severe, where the working-class challenge is weaker, 
where democratic political forms continue to command 
popular respect, where the middle element is less bewil- 
dered and distressed, politically, economically, and 
psychologically— -in short, where the conditions of pre- 
fascist Italy, Germany, and Austria exist in a lesser 
degree— there is the less need for violence and reaction, - 
and tltc less need for the specific fascist teclmique. Where 
private property is threatened but does not see itself in 
imminent danger of complete economic crisis and political 
overthrow, it will be content with a smaller degree of 
political reaction. 

Any measures thus taken are fascist in the sense that 
they are taken with the object of achieving those capi- 
talist purposes which have nowhere been more completely 
achieved than in the three fascist states. The country 
which takes such measures exhibits a tendency towards 
fascism, even though it may not have proceeded, in its 
search for a bulwark against crisis, as far as the hour- 
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geoisic of Italy, Germany, and Austria found it necessary 
to go. 

There is, as yet, no mass fascist movement iii Great 
Britain, no immediate prospect of widespread terrorism, 
no strong tendency away from parliamentary goyernment, 
and no middle class bewildered and distressed to the 
point of despeiation. But capitalism in Great Britain, 
like its foreign counterparts, has for years past been 
moving in the direction of economic decline, and, in 
anticipation of the distance it will have to travel m this 
direction, it has begun to devote itself, under the explora- 
tory genius of Mr. MacDonald, to the selection of those 
political and economic avenues of reaction down wliich 
it will be able to proceed with the smallest loss to itself 
and the least possible opposition from those whom it 
proposes to take with it. It has, in short, begun to exhibit 
fascist tendencies. 

There were many signs, even before the Great War, 
that British capitalism was entering a period of decline. 
An individualist industrial structure, haphazardly put 
together for the purpose of making hay wliile the sun 
shone on world monopoly, began, in the ’nineties, to 
show Its weaknesses in the face of French and German 
competition. The gold boom of the Boer War period 
could not entirely hide the fact that the basic industries 
of Britain had passed their prime. The armaments race 
of the immediate pre-war period came to their rescue, 
but by 1914 it was clear that German competition was 
about to triumph decisively in Africa, the Near East, and 
the Argentme. v 

For fifty years before the war Britain had been turnmg 
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more and more away from domestic industry and trade 
towards foreign investment and international financial 
serviced. With the subordination of wages to profits a 
starved home market could not absorb the output which 
an ever-ipcreasing productivity and capital accumulation 
made possible. The result was the large-scale export of 
British capital, increasing dependence upon foreign enter- 
prise rather than upon home industry and the home 
market, with, consequently, increasing unemployment, 
further impoverishment of the home market. Only one- 
fifth of the money raised in the City between 1908 and 
1913 was used for domestic purposes: the rest went 
abroad to develop foreign rivals to British industry. 

The Bolshevik revolution deprived British ownership 
of its large share in Russian industry. Japan seized the 
opportunity of the war to enter into intensive competition 
with Britain in the Eastern markets, particularly m the 
textile trades. India, financed largely by British capital, 
developed its own textile industry. The decline in anna- • 
ment expenditure after 1919, the loss of the valuable 
. German market, and the enormously swollen National 
Debt completed a set of economic conditions the imme- 
diate reflection of which was, in 1921, an acute depression 
and a million unemployed. 

Since the war the decline has continued. As early as 
the autumn of 1920 it was apparent that the position 
of British industry in the post-war world was greatly 
inferior to the position it had occupied in 1913. The war 
had eaten up £650,000,000 of British investments in the 
U.S.A. and a further £100,000,000 of foreign investment 
elsewhere. The United States, freed from external debt. 
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began the economic penetration of areas — Canada, 
Mexico, the Argentine, Brazil, Chile, and Bolivia-^which 
had hitherto been regarded as primarily British preserves. 

With the restoration of the Gold Standard competition 
from foreign rivals became more acute; prices ipll, wages 
were reduced, and unemployment increased. The coal 
crisis of 1926 was not an isolated disaster; it merely 
marked an especially low point in a British depression, 
which was made even worse as time went on by growing 
American and German competition and by Chinese and 
Indian boycott. The strength of American rivalry was 
shown by increasingly numerous purchases of British 
concerns in South America and in Britain itself, 

The relative prosperity which some countries enjoyed 
after 1925 was pre-eminently industrial, but industrial 
activity in Britain during this period was never more 
han moderately good. In some of the main branches 
production did not even reach the pre-war level. “Up 
;o 1929 we suffered from trade depression in many of 
3ur great industries, accompanied by a more or less 
steady figure of one million unemployed, at a time when 
Jther countries were enjoying a considerable share of 
prosperity.”^ In 1913 the estimated British consumption 
af raw cotton was over two million tons : in 1929 it was 
less than one and a half mdllion tons. In the same period 
coal output fell from 287 million tons to 259 million tons. 
Foreign competition had kept the volume of export 
down to 80 per cent of their pre-war level. Between 1913 
ind 1929 our proportion of world coal output dropped 

^ Report of the Committee on Finance and Industry (The Mac- 
■nillan Report. H.M, Slationery Office. Cmd. 3897, 1931. 5s.). 
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from 23-3 per cent to 18-8 per cent; of pig iron from 
13*2 pir cent to 7-8 per cent; of steel from 10-2 per 
cent to^*i per cent; of cotton consumption 18 -6 per 
cent to o • 8 per cent. 

With tlje coming of world crisis, the British official 
index of industrial production fell in the four years 
1929-32 from 106 to 88. The figure for coal output in, 
1931 equalled that for 1900 and pig-iron production that 
for i860. Exports fell from £''j2<^,Q>00fi00 to 
between 1929 and 1931. The estimated net income from 
overseas investment fell from £250,000,000 m 1929 to 
£165,000,000 in 1930. Shipping earnings in the same 
period fell by more than 50 per cent. In September 1931 
the British Government was forced off the Gold Standard. 

Great Britain has undergone a heavy relative decline. 
As one competmg unit among many, each of which is 
concerned to expand production, she has played her part 
in the precipitation of the general decline and crisis of 
world capitalism. The insistence upon profits, which is 
the basic principle of capitalism, has meant the dispro- 
•jiortionate accumulation of capital and its embodiment 
in new means of production devized by advancing tech- 
nique. The development of new technique reduces the 
number of workers employed and reduces the total wages 
paid for the operation of new machinery. The lower wage 
total and greater unemployment brings a narrowmg 
market for consumption goods and presents the spectacle 
of a world in acute crisis because it cannot produce plenty 
without also producing poverty. 

Britain, as the oldest of the competing groups, arrived 
at this stage of its development at an early date. By 1921 
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there were a million unemployeds and since that date mass 
unemployment has presented an insoluble problejfi. Even 
the so-called “boom” yeais of 1928 and 192 ^ showed 
more than a quarter of a million unemployed, wlule real 
depression brought the figure up to three millions. Mass 
miemployment has come to be officially accepted as a 
long-term characteristic of British capitalism. At the 
beginning of 1933 the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
announced that he calculated on the continuance of such 
unemployment for the next ten years. The Royal Com- 
mission on Unemployment estimated, for seven indus- 
tries with one quarter of all insured workers, an excess 
of from 395,000 to 718,000 out of a total of 3,264,000. 
It anticipated the more or less permanent unemployment 
of three million workers. “It is now clear that the greater 
part of the tmemployment of the period 1923 to 1929 
was not due to trade depression, but was of a more 
persistent character due to causes that were not tran- 
sient. ... It is, of course, true that the present depression 
has involved workers who have every prospect of re- 
employment when industry generally improves, . . . But* 
the difference remains that the unemployment caused by 
trade depression will pass, while the other unemployment 
will persist when trade improves, as it persisted through 
the good years 1924, 1927, and 1928 . . . associated with 
some more permanent condition of British industry.”^ 

Before the war the existence of a small though in- 
creasing percentage of unemployed workers was looked 
upon as a normal characteristic of capitalism. It was 

1 Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance:, Report 
(i932)j PP- 91-3- 
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implicit in financial expansion abroad and in the dis- 
placem^l of workers by technical advance. The pre-war 
mdustria! reserve army was part of the apparatus of 
expanding productivity; the absolute number of pro- 
ductive workers employed was increasing. But since the 
war the development of productive forces has produced 
mass unemployment and a direct reduction of the absolute 
number of workers employed. Post-war industrial deve- 
lopment increased the total world productive capacity 
beyond the point at which the total equipment could find 
employment. While the actual volume of agricultural 
production has increasedj “recent mechanical inventions 
have,” in the words of the Macmillan Report, “created 
a problem of surplus labour in the agricultural regions 
of the world at a time when technical changes were 
tending to reduce the chance of employment in industry.” 
Between 1913 and 1928 the increase in output per head 
of workers engaged in thirty principal industries in Great 
Britain was 33 per cent, but the increase in employment 
was 2 '2 per cent — less than the increase in population, 
according to The Times Trade Supplement, July 23, 1932. 
In the post-war period alone the tendency is even more 
pronounced. Between 1923 and 1928 the number of 
insured workers in employment fell from 8,368,000 to 
7,898,000, while the index of production on a 1913 basis 
of 100 rose from 88-7 to 96*3. Even before the advent 
of world crisis, therefore, employment fell 5-6 pet cent 
against a 7*6 per cent rise in production. 

Nor is that the whole story. To the contradiction 
between increasing production and decreasing employ- 
ment must be added the contradiction between the growth 
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of productivity and the decrease in the woikers’ share 
thereof. According to the League of Natiomf IVorhi 
Economic Survey the percentage of the nationtfl income 
going to wages fell in the United Kingdom from 42-7 
to 40-9. According to The Naiional Income 1924-313 by 
Colin Clark, the output per employed person rose 13 per 
cent while the proportion of wages to home-produced 
income fell from 41 *5 per cent to 38 per cent. Crisis 
has only accelerated tliis process. The need for rationaliza- 
tion, for the quickening-up of production, the ever 
greater output per man for an ever smaller return — these 
exigencies of competition have both grown severe under 
crisis and made crisis itself more acute. 

What is to be done? Two millions of unemployed 
cannot be put back to work for there is no market for 
their product, Any increase of purchasing power resulting 
from a transference of some of the miemployed from the 
dole to wage-earning would be counterbalanced by a 
distribution of the increased volmnc of production wliich 
would, as always, be so favourable to profits, rent, interest; 
and royalties as to give a fresh impetus to investment 
and the development of productive capacity at a rate 
which would soon bring about further depression. The 
remedy for the capitalist dilemma does not lie in anj 
direct attempt to reduce unemployment. As Mr. Baldwir 
said in the House of Commons on November 27, IJ133 
“There is a great core of unemployment. We do not knov 
what the numbers may be. There may be a million, t 
million and a half, or less than a million; but there wil 
be a vast number for whom there is but little hope 0 
employment being found in this country. The gates 0 
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niigcalion ate closed against us, Wliat can we do? That 
IS a priblcm that has baffled the country completely up 
to ■now.*^ The significance of this utterance lies in the 
first sentence, in the use of the word “core.” Mr. Baldwin 
accepts dip fact that the very heart of British capitalism 
is composed of a mass of hopeless unemployed. 

Nothing, then, can be done about unemployment—- 
beyond regretting the cessation of migration. Nothing 
can be done about narrowing markets, for that is the 
root of the whole trouble — the basic condition of capi- 
talism in its latest stage. There remains one possibility: 
the curtailment of production, the bringing of the whole 
system to a standstill, the organization of decay. If 
productivity is too great for the market and if the sanctity 
of profits prevents any growth of the market, the only 
possible device is the restriction of productivity, the 
adjustment of wealth to poverty. That is the general 
“remedy” of capitalism ; the remedy that is most efficiently 
applied in fascist states, where all opposition to it is 
carefully crushed by the violence of the mass fascist 
movement. Britain is not suffering from a crisis as acute 
as that which afflicts the German people. But in common 
with all other capitalist countries she has been visited 
by severe depression. And, over and above world depres- 
sion and recovery, minor boom or no minor boom, she 
faces, and has for many years been facing, the inescapable 
facf of steady economic decline. It is, therefore, necessary 
to ask how far British capitalism has made up its mmd 
to accept the end of expansion and to organize for decline ; 
how far it has gone already along the road that leads 
to fascism. 
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In 1930 the National Shipbuilders’ Securilyj Ltd., was set 
up with power to borrow up to three million pounds, for the 
purpose — according to the Memorandum of Association 
— of assisting “the shipbuilding industry by the purchase 
of redundant and or obsolete shipyards, the dismantling 
and disposal of their contents, and the re-sale of their 
sites under restrictions against further use for ship- 
building,” This company soon got to work, purchasing 
and closing down William Beardmorc & Co.’s Dalmuir 
shipbuilding yard which during the war employed six 
thousand men. Up to the end of 1933 type of 

capitalist company had bought and closed down one 
hundred shipbuilding berths. In the twelve months to 
June 1933 the world tonnage of merchant shipping 
showed a net decrease of 1,814,000 tons, more than half 
this decrease bchig in tonnage owned by Britain. On 
August 4, 1934, the New Statesman awdATahon reported: 
“Meanwhile in Britain as well the merry game of re- 
stricting the possibilities of future production goes on 
apace. Shipbuilders’ Security, Ltd., has acquired from 
Armstrong Whitworth three more Tyne shipyards, which 
will presumably be so dismantled as to be put permanently 
out of action. With these three, eight out of fourteen 
Tyne shipyards will have disappeared, leaving only six in 
existence, and only four actually at work.” But this is an 
imperfect world and we should weep with the Economist 
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over the evil tidings of July 22 , 1933 ■ “Numerous attempts 
^iginarngin this country, to reduce the world’s shipping 
cap'acity siid to raise freight lates by mtemattonal scrap- 
ping and laying-up schemes, all ended in failure.” 

The Woolcombers’ Mutual Association, Ltd,, formed 
early in 1933, as its object “to assist the woolcombing 
industry by the purchase and dismantling of redundant 
and obsolete mills, plant, and machinery for resale under 
restrictive covenants agamst their future use for wool- 
combing.” After such organized destruction of basic 
industries conies the organized restriction of production 
of non-ferrous metals and foodstuffs. According to the 
Statist of March ii, 1933, the restriction scheme adopted 
by the Indian, Ceylon, and Dutch East Indies producers 
restricts initially the export of tea by 15 per cent of the 
maximum exported during the previous four years, with 
the result of a reduction of approximately £121,000,000 
m exports. The Statist of May 13, 1933, reports an 
International Tm Committee as having, m 1932, finally 
united the Malayan and Bolivian producers in a scheme 
for severe restriction, directed at the “pruning” of the 
capacity of the tin industry to one-third by the middle 
of 1933. The Times of November 18, 1933, reports Sir 
Robert Horne as having said to the Imperial Smelting 
Corporation shareholders: “The International Zinc 
Cartel . . . estabhshed m 1931, has done very good 
service. At the mception of the Cartel a general remedy 
was applied to the general disease of over-production 
and increasing stocks, the result was very satisfactory. 
By the end of August 1933, stocks outside the u.s.A. had 
been reduced by 35 per cent.’"’ 

D 
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In the business of restriction and destruction Britain 
has not been backward. All this^ however^ is buj^a 
beginning: much remains to be done. As Mr. G.* S. 
Haskell, chairman of the Eastern Bank, Ltd., says; “If 
throughout the world the acreage of wheat, cotton, sugar, 
and rubber (British and Dutch) were decreased, if there 
were less drilling for oil, if subsidies for shipping were 
ruthlessly cur down, and steps to curtail production in 
other directions were taken, there would be every pros- 
pect of an advance in prices and a consequent trade 
revival” {Statist, April i, 1933). Mr. Haskell should be 
of good cheer for he does not lack supporters. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, for example, was of opinion 
in the House of Commons on June 2, 1932, that: “To 
allow production to go on unchecked and unregulated 
in these modern conditions when it could almost at a 
moment’s notice be inaeased to an almost mdefinite 
extent was absolute folly” (T/ie Times, June 3, 1933). The 
Economist of May 13, 1933, was no less ready to rejoice 
that “There can be little doubt that substantial progress 
has already been made in the readjustment of productive, 
capacity to the lower level of demand for consumer’s 
goods.” 

The idea of such “readjustment” may seem fantastic, 
from the angle of common sense. From the angle of 
capitalist survival, however, it is an absolute necessity 
and accepted as such. The only conceivable alternafive 
to restriction and destruction in such industries as 
shipping and wool is the restoration of the markets, the 
restoration of world firee trade. In fact, however, this is 
less an alternative than a pleasant ^ream. For as Mr. 
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John Strachey says; “It may be true that 'everybody’ 
™at uttinspiring abstraction) would be much richer in 
a wee trjtde world. But that does not alter the fact that 
those very wealthy and influential capitalist gentlemen 
Herr Schmidt of Diisseldorf, Sir Algernon Smith of 
Birmingham^ Henry T. Smith of Pittsburg, and M. 
Durand of St. Etienne, would all be immediately poorer. 
... If the free trader economists, or anybody else, are 
to be given the power to scale down tariff barriers, they 
will be given the power, here, to bestow immeasurable 
wealth, there to deal destruction and ruin. They will be 
opposed by most powerful and well-organized forces, 
by the organized entrepreneurs of every state, fighting 
a life-and-death struggle for very existence. 

There was a time when a Britain that dominated the 
commercial and financial world could afford to worship 
at the slirine of Free Trade. But British Imperialism is 
a jealous god, and when m decline he is ill-disposed 
towards lesser deities. He sent his prophet among us in 
the troubled ’nineties, but with the coming of better 
.times no one harkened unto the voice of Joseph. After 
many years, however, he comes into his own; the eyes 
of all men are opened to the inner truth of capitalism, 
which is the closed monopolist area. In the service of 
that truth the faithful must rally to the defence of their 
tribal god against the idolaters of other tribes. For has 
ndl Neville, the son of the prophet, said : "Much as all 
of us regret the economic warfare wliich has arisen 
between us and other countries, we must maintain that 
warfare as long as it is the other countries which have 
^ The Coming Struggle for Power, pii. 141-2. 
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taken the aggressive,” And has not the high priest, 
Keynes, said: “let goods be homespun whenever i^® 
reasonably and conveniently possible, and aboi/e all let 
finance be primarily national.” And have not those 
heretics, the bankers, who even in 1926, in the face of 
all the signs and portents, called out of their ignorance 
for lower tariffs — ^have they not recanted and embraced 
the true faith, signing, in the second year of crisis, a 
manifesto saying that ; “The immediate step for securing 
and extending the market for British goods lies in 
reciprocal trade agreements between the nations con- 
stituting the British Empire. As a condition of securing 
these agreements. Great Bntam must retam her open 
market for all Empire produce while being prepared to 
impose duties on all imports fi:om all other countries.” 

After destruction, the tariff. The second main policy 
of British capitahsm in its fight for “recovery” is “pro- 
tection,” fay which is meant the making of Britain into 
a monopoly market guarded by tariff walls, from behind 
whichMr. John Strachcy’s Sir Algernon Smith ofBirming- 
ham can laugh at Herr Schmidt of Diisseldorf, Henry T,. 
Smith of Pittsburg, and M. Durand of St. Etienne. 

An attempt was made at the Ottawa Conference to 
implement the policy of trade agreements within the 
Empire. Difficulties were, however, encountered and 
small concessions ftom the Dominions were gained only 
at the cost of much greater sacrifices from BritSun. 
As regards India and the Crown Colonies, however, 
greater success has attended the effort to safeguard the 
interests of British firms. The Indian Government having 
agreed to give preference to British imports, the British 
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manufacturer is now able to enjoy a more favourable 
pwjtion in the Indian market than his Japanese rival. 
And wit0 the intensification of economic nationalism 
all-over the world, British capitalism must, if it is to 
remain a Great Power, continue to extend tariffs round 
the whole Empire and to increase the area within wliich 
it can sell its products at protected prices. Such a policy 
will of course entail losses in Europe, but already many 
of Britain’s former fields of economic activity, such as 
Germany, the u.s.A., and Russia, are largely closed to her. 

In the absence of complete realization of this kiea of 
imperial tariff unity, every effort must be made to make 
the best of the present situation. If we cannot be self- 
sufficient as an Empire, we must be self-sufficient as a 
nation. To the extent that we cannot do battle, as a closed 
imperial unit, for markets, areas of exploitation, and sources 
of raw material, we must proceed to the strengthening 
of our insular position. In order successfully to fight 
abroad we must close the home market. In Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s words: “We mean also to use it (the tariff 
"weapon) for negotiations with foreign countries . . . and 
we think it prudent to arm ourselves with an instrument 
which shall at least be as effective as those which may 
be used to discriminate against us in foreign matkets.” 
The National Government therefore provides itself with 
Import Duties, primarily for the purpose of bargaining 
for position and “disarming” the foreigner, while the 
special additional tariffs rising to loo per cent are to be 
used for downright retaliation against rival users of tariffs. 
As Mr, Chamberlain says, they started it. 

As a result there has been a redistribution of trade 
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within the Empire. Britain’s purchases from the_ Empty; 
in the first half of 1934 increased from 30-3 to 38 *8 ^r 
cent of the total, while the exports to the EnSpire rose 
from 43-8 to 45’ I per cent of the total. After Ottawa 
the next task was the negotiation of trade treaties with 
foreign countries — chiefly Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Germany, and Brazil, with whom our tariff weapon 
enabled us to arrange mutual concessions. These agree- 
ments, however, brought an immediate and embarrass- 
ing response from within the Empire, to the distress 
of Lord Beaverbrook. Imports from Baltic and South 
American states having been limited, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand turned out to be so little 
observant of the decencies of Empire as to flood the 
English market with eggs, frozen meat, bacon, hams, 
wheat, barley, butter, and cheese. Such behaviour as this 
has carried the popular idea of self-sufficiency away from 
Empire and towards the nation. The farmers clamoured 
for tariffs against the Do mini ons and had their desires 
realized, in part, in the restriction of cattle imports from 
the Irish Free State and Canada. On the whole the 
Minister of Agriculture has been successful, with the 
help of tariffs, subsidies, agreements within the Empure, 
and the agricultural marketing Acts, in organizing new 
methods for regulating farm production, increasing prices, 
and raising the workman’s cost of living. , 

Such measures as these have, it is claimed, brought 
a degree of recovery. It is certainly true that over the 
whole world industrial production has increased. But 
as the Director of the International Labour Office, Ml. 
Harold Butler, says; “A new controversy is now breaking 
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out among economists as to whether the improvement 
alrl'^dy effected has come about because of or in spite 
of the positive action taken by governments to promote 
it.” Certainly it is exceedingly doubtful whether the 
claims of fhe National Government deserve recognition. 
The departure from the Gold Standard, which helped 
British trade, was not a deliberate but .a forced departure 
which the government did all in its power to prevent. 
That the tariff did less damage to British foreign trade 
than had been expected was due to the partial offsetting 
of its effects by the simultaneous but involuntary devalua- 
tion of the pound. The signs of economic stability and 
even of improvement that Great Britain has shown are 
due largely to the operation of world factors, removed 
from the immediate control of the government, or to the 
skill and resources of the world’s oldest and most 
experienced bourgeoisie. 

But, however relatively privileged the position of Britain 
may be at the moment, there is no certainty that it will 
long remain so. Competition for export markets is already 
being renewed by Great Britam, Germany, and the 
United States, while the steady increase of Japanese 
exports will add more and more to British diflSculties. 
In fact, in only one exportmg industry is there a real 
hope of substantial prosperity. Great Britain holds first 
plage among the four countries which have a virtual 
world monopoly of armament manufacture. The past 
few years have seen increased activity in steel, chemical, 
and aeroplane works. The Prime Minister, questioned 
in the House about activity in a time of general depres- 
sion, mamtained that it was all for “industrial purposes.” 
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Which answers no questions. Why were the basic sources 
of “industrial purposes” showing substantial incre^^^s 
in output when there was no sign of a genetal revival 
in the manufacturing industries? Why do Imperial 
Chemical Industries receive millions in governnfent money 
for the purpose of producing oil by coal-hydrogenation 
at a cost of two and one-third times the cost of producing 
natural oil? The new process will start no booms in the 
coal industry. It will, however, provide for oil supplies 
under conditions of war. 

Direct state assistance to war industries is one factor 
in preparations for war that are taking on a new intensity. 
In the midst of the economic and political wilderness 
the National Government has taken the one certain line 
of policy compatible with the survival of Britain as an 
imperial Power. It is incorrect to say that the National 
Government has no foreign policy, as so many of die 
more ardent supporters of “collective security” are 
apt to do. On the contrary, the National Govern- 
ment has a very lively appreciation of the realities 
of a capitalist world. What else would Sir John Simon's 
policy be with regard to Japan but “tantamount to a 
formal repudiation of the Covenant,” and the British 
Draft “a bad draft” and “ludicrously one-sided”?^ The 
only wonder is that anyone should ever have supposed 
that the Covenant would not be repudiated whei^ a 
world of economic imperialisms found itself in decline, 
or that any commonly acceptable Draft could be drawn 
up at a time when “peace&l” international conflict is 
more desperate than it has ever been. 

' See The Dying Peace, by Vigilantes, pp. 6 and 14. 
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• The National Government has^ in fact, a twoll^ld 
policy; the clearing away of the debris of liberal inter- 
nationali&ln and the maintenance of the position of Great 
Britain as a Great Power. Most of the first hah of this 
task has been accomplished, with the help of willing 
foreign hands. The real difficulty arises over the .second 
half. Not only is foreign enthusiasm for it lacking, but 
there is also the problem of deciding which is the main 
chance, in order that the governmental eye may be kept 
on It. Clearly Japanese expansion, for example, if it goes 
too far, will beget anxiety, and much can be made of 
the argument that we can derive no real benefit from 
Japanese friendship, that Japan’s motive in seeking a 
renewal of alliance is not to benefit the trade of others. 
On the other hand, the City, the Federation of British 
Industries, and the banks consider their inve.stineiUs in 
and trade with Japan sufficicnily valuable to warrant the 
bringing of pressure to bear upon the National Govern" 
ment in the matter of sanctions against an aggressor, 
They are well aware of ihc molive.s behind Japime.so 
'aggression.^ They know, in fact, that Japan is hungry, 
and, therefore, dangerously imperialist. Not being tin- 
famihar witli the symptoms they do not make ihc miswke 
of supposing that a hungry Power will be bound by any 
Covenant. Knowing that Japan wants its hands free for 
waj with the u.s.s.R. and later with the u.s.A. they seek 
realistically to arrange for the safety of their own posses- 
sions and for the supply of arms to Eastern theatres of 
war. The broad hint is given that expansion into Africa or 
Australia would have none of the advantages of expansion 
’ See supra, p. 26. 
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elsewhere. The Prime Minister can even offer at a Naval 
Conference to exchange the principle of parity (^nd 
American friendship) for British peace and qu! 5 et in the 
Far East. The British armament industry holds a key 
position in. British counsels and in British 'economic 
structurej and if such an exchange can be made there 
IS no reason why the National Government, the City, and 
sections of the Press should not mrn an eye upon Japanese 
intentions towards the U.S.S.R. and the u.s.A. as blind 
as that which they turned upon the Japanese theft of 
Manchuria. 

It is of course possible that the deal will not go through. 
To the extent, therefore, that the Japanese prove un- 
reasonable in regard to British investments and posses- 
sions and legitimate aspirations, the National Government 
wiU have recourse to the one measure which is suitable 
for all eventualities— armaments. In the case of Japan 
the insurance would be in naval armaments. Hence the 
precautionary development of the Australian Navy and 
Air Force, the construction af Singapore, the Empire 
Defence Conferences, and an attitude on the part of the 
National Government towards the Naval Disarmament 
Conference of 1935 which takes full recognition of the 
needs of Imperial Defence. We want more ships and we 
want them smaller and cheaper. 

Mr. Baldwin, in defending the Air Force increases ^in 
the House of Commons on July 29, 1934, said that a 
bigger Air Force is necessary to enable us to carry out 
Our obligations and make our contribution to collective 
security. After paying this conventional lip-service he 
gave us a glimpse of the realities when he said that for 
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l4ie purposes of air defence our frontier is not the cliffs 
of !Dover but the Rhine. In other words, the government, 
knowing Exactly what German rearmament will mean, 
IS insuring itself with a premium of five hundred new 
aeroplanes? It is, therefore, a mistake to say that the 
government has no foreign policy; on the contrary it 
IS preparing with care and circumspection for several 
possible situations. Any grouping of capitalist coun- 
tries is liable to dislocation for reasons inherent in the 
nature of a world society based on unequal capitahst 
development. The situation is complex, and it is not 
always easy for one country to determine its allies. But, 
in the meantime the National Government knows as well 
as any Mussolini that war is likely to be the continuation 
and the result of the policies with which each country 
seeks to meet crisis. At any moment some balance of 
power, some compromise effected between two or more 
competing nations as a lesser evil tlian facing the con- 
tinued competition of another group — some such piece 
of diplomatic jugglery may break down. When that 
’moment arrives it will be time to count the days before 
war breaks out. 

If imperialist war is to be avoided and capitahsm be 
made once again to prosper it wiU be necessary to bring 
about a restoration of the free market conditions upon 
which the successful working of capitahsm depended in 
the past, and in the absence of which modern capitalism 
finds itself in crisis. Such restoration imphes the removal 
of tariffs and aU monopolistic and governmental inter- 
ference with the spontaneous, automatic, and self- 
equilibrating movements of the “pure” capitalist system. 
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Unfortunately, however, no such purge is possible. In 
the international sphere freedom of trade had disappeared 
with the appearance of big trusts and monopolifis, and no 
power can bring it back in the face of their opposition. 
The National Government, unlike its advisers of the 
“free marketeer” school, has accepted the obvious, and 
accepted it willingly. ReaUzmg that to restore international 
free trade could only mean the bankruptcy of powerful 
sections of the community, it has very sensibly chosen 
to follow the inevitable course of capitalist development 
by pursumg a whole-hearted policy of tariffs and economic 
warfare. 

In the domestic sphere, however, conditions are dif- 
ferent. Here it is possible for a National Government 
to give satisfaction, in some degree, to those economists 
who desire the restoration of the free market. It might 
say to them: “We regret our mability to restore the con- 
ditions of a natural equilibrium by abolishmg trusts and 
monopohes, which as you so rightly say help to cause 
crisis by the erection of tariff walls and the artificial 
maintenance of profits. It may be true that everybody 
would be much richer in a free trade world. But things 
being what they are, to attack monopoly would be to 
attack the strongholds of private property, and you 
should know, none better, that private property is the 
basis of our society, the thing we are here to preserve. 
Nevertheless, there is something we can do for you, and 
gladly. We entirely agree with you that the price of labour 
must, if capitalism is to flourish, respond with perfect 
freedom to supply and demand, and that trade unions 
and the apparams of the social service state do much 
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to check that free movement, preventing wages from 
falhng to their natural level, reducing the rate of profit, 
and fhus both helping to cause crisis and prevent recovery. 
And, since this is a tune of crisis, we will take every 
possible measure to ensure that wages are reduced and 
as little additional income as possible is paid to labour 
in the form of social services. In conclusion may we 
express our thanks to you of the laisses-faire school for 
your very interesting justification of a policy which we 
had in any case decided to adopt.” 

Whether or not the orthodox school of economists 
play into the hands of a National Government makes 
no difference to British pohcy. Nor is it of importance, 
in the long run, whether they are right or wrong in their 
diagnosis — whether, that is to say, organized labour does 
help to cause crisis and retard recovery by preventing 
wage fluctuations and extractmg social concessions. For 
whether trade unions exist or not, capitalism m distress 
must sacrifice everything rather than the flow of free 
income from private property. 

■ The extent to which a capitalist country makes that 
attack, as a part of national policy, is a measure both 
of its distress and of its determination to achieve those 
purposes which are most completely achieved under 
fascism. While Britain is not yet fascist, there is no lack 
of evidence of the attempt to reduce every form of 
mcome paid to labour. The watchword smce 1931 has 
been economy, meaning economy for small mcomes. 
Wherever possible, the National Government c|o^ages 
and salaries, forced local authorities to do likewiw, and 
invited private employers to follow its lead. It stopped 
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or slowed down unemployment work schemes aU ovpr 
the country, and checked road and dramage projects, 
school and hospital buUding, and local d^velophaent 
generally. 

In addition, it saw fit to reduce unemployment benefit, 
to increase contributions, and to apply the notorious 
“Means Test,” thereby handing over hundreds of 
thousands of genuinely unemployed men and women 
from unemployment insurance to the Poor Law, giving 
them the status of applicants for poor relief and sub- 
mitting them to a written inquisition into the details of 
their domestic affairs and to a visitation from Poor Law 
officers seeking to discover every fact concerning means 
and standards of living. And, since the object of the 
Means Test is to transfer responsibility for the main- 
tenance of the unemployed from the state to the family, 
an officer has not completed his duty untU he has got 
into touch with the employer of any member of the 
family in work in order to check the earnings. If tlie 
claimant had no means and no one to maintain him he 
would receive under the conditions prevaihng before the 
Unemployment Act of 1934 less than the full rate oi 
benefit where the local poor relief scale was below the 
insurance benefit scale, as was the case in many areas. 

As a result, and a not altogether surprising one, the 
full rates of “transitional benefit” were insufficient foi 
adequate maintenance, especially in the case of long-lerm 
unemployment. But what is insufficient maintenance 
beside an annual saving to the “taxpayer” of fifteer 
million pounds? We must aU make sacrifices, and, as the 
Prime Minister says, tlie National Government musl 
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qcplore every avenue. It must, in other words, be able 
to face its judges with the excuse of the man who, for 
sixpence, 4 dlled an aged woman: “Ah, Your Honour, 
sixpence here, and sixpence there, it all mounts up.” 

In July *1933 the Minister of Health told the House 
of Commons tliat there was no available medical evidence 
of any general increase in physical impairment, sickness, 
or mortality as a result of the economic depression or 
unemployment. This view was restated a few days later 
by the Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Education, 
who said that not only was there no mcrease of mal- 
nutrition, but that “it appears on the whole that the tide 
has definitely turned.” That remark was based on statis- 
tics which mdicate dial out of two hundred and sisty- 
eight reports for 1932 received from school medical 
officers only seventeen recorded increasing malnutrition. 
Only seventeen! Do not let us, therefore, judge the 
government too hastily; by 1932 many of the children 
cannot have been hungry for more than two years. 
Appearances are deceptive; as Dr. Kenneth Frazer, the 
Cumberland school medical officer, indicates, “a child may 
appear to be of normal height and weight and yet be 
in such a physical condition as to be susceptible to such 
epidemic diseases as i nfl uenza and probably to be in a 
condition in which the risk of laying the foundation of 
tubercular disease in later life may be a very serious 
issue.” 

Nor, It seems, were the two hundred and fifty-one 
officers who reported no increasing malnutrition being 
quite scientific in thus reassuring Mr. Ramsbotham. For 
the editorial of May 6, 1933, in the Medical Officer^ the 
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organ of the medical ofihcers of healtlij argued that: 
must find out the clinical signs of malnutritionj, for these 
we do not know. We Itnow that at the present tiSne a 
very large proportion of the population is imperfectly 
fedj but we cannot find the signs of it. We have districts ’ 
where the amount spent on food is utterly inadequate 
to cover the necessities, and we report that observed 
nutrition of the children — who should be the most sen- 
sitive members of the community — is 90 to 95 per 
cent good. We know that tliis is false, and those who 
quote these results as proof that all is going well, that 
the British people in times of difficulty thrive excellently 
on bread and margarine — or coke — and are quite happy 
in doing so, know that it is false also.”^ Certainly it is 
false, but it is the only answer the National Government 
can make to its humanitarian critics. It cannot admit that 
capitalism has reached a stage of decline where it can 
maintain itself only by starving children. That would be 
too disturbing to the “taxpayer” and might “cause capital 
to leave the country.” Nor can it admit that the children 
of the unemployed are of no consequence, because British 
' capitalism will m the future be able to provide less workl 
for them than it now provides for their fathers. That 
might provoke what used to be known in better times 
as “labour troubles.” Nor can it make the one remaining 
answer— that since we fought a Great War with only one 
man in three up to the low standard of health reqCiired 

^ Quoted in Labour Research, September 1933. I bave made 
considerable use of much of the valuable material on current 
economic and political developments that is to be found in 
these monthly circulars of the Labour Research Department. " 
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for foreign service^ we need, therefore, have no qualms 
about economizing on cannon-fodder. That, in a govern- 
ment. headed by an ex-pacjfist and ex-sociahst, might be 
a departurl from good taste. 

Early in. 1934 there occurred a difference of opinion 
between the Ministry of Health and a Committee on 
'Nutrition appointed by the British Medical Association 
on the question of the minimum food requirements of 
members of the working class. The dispute turned largely 
on where the truth lay between the Association Com- 
nuttee’s report, which “found it impossible to prepare 
a diet for a child alone at a cost less than half a crown 
a week,” and the Ministry’s belief that the government’s 
unemployment allowance of two shillings a week benefit 
for a dependent child is enough, not only for food, but 
for the other necessities of life as well. For those who 
care to investigate it there exists a mass of evidence^ 
mostly in the form of reports of medical officers of health, 
which indicates that the diet standards, both of the 
B.M.A. and the Ministry of Health, are inadequate, that 
.our present-day knowledge of nutrition is insufficient for 
the planning of mmimum diets compatible with health, 
and that even when mmimum diets are planned for them, 
unemployed workers cannot afford them. Unemployment 
allowances were not sufficient in the first years of world 
depression. They are becommg even less so with the 
enforcement of a government policy which, by raising 

^ See a fully documented pamphlet entitled Social MurdeVi 
published by the Labour Research Department. See also 
chapter on “Nutrition” by Professor V. H. Mottram in Time 
to Spare, by Eleven Unemployed (Allen & Unwin). 
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food prices through quotas, restrictions, and subsidies, 
exploits the British consumer for the benefit of the British 
farmer. In the meantime, scientists dispute as to the 
minimum diet upon which a worker can maithain health 
and working capacity. There is never, be it jtioted, any 
suggestion of applying scientific knowledge to the pro- 
vision of the best possible diet for improving his health 
and physique. 

And if, m the name of economy and national self- 
sufficiency, even his physical welfare must be sacrificed, 
it is improbable that the education of his children will 
bulk large in the list of social responsibilities. A Great 
Power that cannot afford to feed its cliildren certainly 
cannot afford to educate them. If, as in 1931, when 
expenditure on education was at its highest, it amounted 
in Britain to only 2 '6 per cent of the estimated national 
income, it is unlikely that education will be especially 
favoured when, as m 1932, depression gives rise to a 
call for economy. Hence the reduction in November 
1932 of expenditure on education by £6,000,000 a year, 
and the subsequent further economies under Circular 
1421 such as the aboUtion of free secondary schools, the 
raising of secondary school fees, and the substitution ol 
special places for free places. Hence the throwing of four- 
fifths of the rising generation onto the labour markel 
when they have reached the age at which the children 
of another class are just beginning their serious education 
Private enterprise, private property, and private profii 
demand the freedom of the labour market, which, foi 
children, means casual labour, systematic exploitatioi 
by firms which dismiss successive relays of children ai 
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eaph batch demands higher wages. It meansj first, blind- 
alley employment and then the long search for work m 
the fase of the diminisliing capacity of industry to absorb 
them. What^better way of restoring freedom to the labour 
market than to maintain mass unemployment among 
cliildren? For, as Professor Tawney has shown, ^ it is not 
only juvenile workers who are thus “freed.” “An increase 
in the number of young persons competing for work 
tempts employers to make an increased use of juvenile 
labour. It is possible that part of the rise in juvenile 
unemployment, which is otherwise to be expected, may 
be averted by the substitution in industry of juvenile for 
older workers. That alternative is hardly, if at all, less 
disastrous. It means that the swollen torrent of boys and 
girls scrambling for jobs will be felt, not only by them, 
but by their elders. Unemployment among the latter is 
j-ke to be aggravated and the downward pressure on the 
wage-standard of adults will be mtensified.” 

By providing for the establishment of juvenile instruc- 
tion centres the government has committed what Professor 
Tawney calls “the fundamental absurdity of providmg 
education — of a sort — only for those children who are 
unemployed at the moment of their unemployment.” 
It has preferred to do this rather than to raise the school- 
leavmg age to fifteen, which, as the Association of Educa- 
tion Committees has said many tunes, would better serve 
the educational and economic interests of the community. 
Two reasons were given for refusal to raise the school- 
leavmg age. It would cost ,(j8,ooo,ooo in maintenance 
allowances and it would not seriously diminish juvenile 
' ^ The School-leaving Age avd ytwenik Unemployment, p. 8 . 
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unemploymeat. It is interesting to compare the first 
reason with the cost of armaments, over £100,000,000, 
and tlie second witla the Ministry of Labour figures ^ 
which estimate that raising the leaving age would take j 
355,000 children off the labour market. But the moral 
of such comparisons, while significant enough to the 
humanitarian, has no reference to the purpose of the 
National Government. Britain’s survival as a Great Power 
does not depend on the educational standards of working- 
class children. It does depend, however, on British 
capacity to compete with other Great Powers in 
armaments, and in a world market where low costs 
of production, such as may be achieved by an excess 
of labour supply over demand, are the secret of 
success. 

With such conditions in mmd, the National Govern- 
ment could clearly make no concessions m the matter 
of education. Indeed, it found itself forced to withdraw 
concessions. In May 1934 it was asked why it had refused 
permission to a number of local education authorities 
who wished to use their statutory power to raise the school- 
leaving age by local action. Here again two reasons were 
given; that the Board of Education was not satisfied that 
the requisite facilities were available in some of the areas, 
and that the areas were not isolated enough to make it 
desirable for the age to be raised in one area without 
being raised in the other. This surely was not up to the 
government’s usual standard. It amounts to saying that 
we can do nothing to help education because education 
needs help. It is both disingenuous and lacking in the 
simple force of the reason noted above, which is simply * 
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that the first allegiance of the government is to private 
property. 

The Boa^d practised to deceive, however, only in the 
matter of the reasons for its action. No attempt was made 
to disguise the methods by which it took action. In makmg 
■it impossible to raise die leaving age in any one area 
until such time as it is raised in aU areas it took away, 
by an executive stroke of the pen, the power of local 
education authorities by Act of Parliament. The National 
Government m fact has rapidly acquired the habit of 
regimentation. Once it has made up its mind to econo- 
mise on some social service, it sees no reason to stop 
for the nice observance of democratic forms. If local 
authorities become troublesome — ^silence them by ad- 
ministrative order. If the able-bodied unemployed 
present a problem, herd them into what one of His 
Majesty’s Ministers, among others, called concentration 
camps. This was probably what the Prime Minister 
meant when he said to the National Labour Committee 
on November 6, 1933: “The secret of the success of 
dictatorships is that they have managed somehow or 
other to make the soul of a nation alive. ... In this 
country the three parties in co-operation are doing that, 
and our task must be to get the young men with imagina- 
tion, hope, and vision behind us.” What better way for 
the .National Government to get the imagination, the 
hope, the vision of the unemployed behind them — ^well 
behind them^ — than to borrow that most successful 
institution of dictatorship, the concentration camp. A 
start was made under the Poor Law Acts with the 
' “training centres,” both day and resident, at which 
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physical training and educational and vocational tuition 
were provided for men on relief. Then under tlie Unem- 
ployment Act of 1934 this system was extended,'’ with 
all the original evils retained, and some new ones added, 
notably an element of compulsion in tliat the granting 
of relief may be made conditional on attendance at a 
training camp. 

There is no reason to believe that the camps will 
become any less objectionable or more educational than 
they have hitherto been proved to be. There is, however, 
no reason to believe tliat in the interests of the buyers 
of cheap labour the government is attempting to offset 
a few years’ undernourishment and demorahzation by a 
few weeks of disciplined life in the open air. The watch- 
word is economy, which means that property must 
economize at the expense of labour. The Budget of 1934 
reduced Income Tax by £24,000,000, the Motor Duty 
by £4,000,000, restored £5,500,000 in salary cuts, and 
£8,000,000 in unemployment allowances. That was one 
side of the picture as painted by that master of knife 
work Mr, Chamberlain. The other side was a two months’ 
delay in the restoration of the unemployment cuts and 
an indication of the provisions of the Unemployment 
Bill, which, when passed, preserved the household Means 
Test, transferred the function of assessment from local 
bodies to an irresponsible Unemployment Assistance 
Board, threw back on the worker the duty of provmg 
that he is genuinely seeking for work, and threatened 
anything from disallowance of benefit to compulsory 
attendance at training camps. 

The essence of the government’s policy is to remedy ' 
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capitalist distress at tire expense of the one part of the 
economic system that can be sacrificed without serious 
danger to r-]|ie whole. In the tlrree years since tlie Doctor’s 
Mandate was asked for and given, the treatment has been 
exceedingly drastic. Leaches have been applied and 
-amputations performed. Naturally the knife has been 
used, for the most part, only where the flesh was thin. 
If it was only the undernourished parts of the system 
that were called upon to give blood, that was merely in 
order that the richer and therefore more vital parts 
might gain by the transfusion. And it was clearly essential 
that Sir Thomas Inskip be called ia to safeguard 
the areas thus weakened from contact with anything 
calculated to poison or inflame. Whether such treatment 
is likely to promote recovery is quite beside the point; 
under capitalist conditions it is both right and inevitable, 
there is no other treatment which would not check tire 
lifegiving flow of free income. 

The necessity for economy is recognized by the busi- 
ness man no less than by the politician. Inspired by the 
example of a government which is able to relieve the 
rich man’s burden by reducing state wages and every 
form of social income, the business man applies himself 
afresh to wage-cuts and the speeding up of the productive 
process. Further to strengthen his position he proceeds 
next, to attack the co-operative movement. He is not 
satisfied with the National Government’s Finance Act 
of 19333 which claims income tax on the reserve alloca- 
tions of co-operative societies. Through the good offices 
of Lords Beaverbrook and Rothermere, the National 
' Citizens’ Guild and the Municipal Reformers, he demands 
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taxation of co-operative dividends, the abolition of divi- 
dend on the sale of milk, and a prohibition on the estab- 
lishment of any new branch co-operative ?tore except 
after inquiry by a government official. He is in fact 
organizing a htde fascism on his own. Eager to destroy 
working-class organizations that threaten his trusts, he. 
uses the newspaper, in which the trusts, unlike the 
co-operatives, advertise extensively, to instil into small 
shopkeepers the fear of a rismg proletariat which will 
crush them, the while he is himself absorbing them by 
purchase or the force of bankruptcy. Such a tactic is of 
the essense of fascism — a movement, middle class in 
personnel, fears, and ostensible purpose, but capitalist in 
direction and real purpose- It bears most of the significant 
characteristics of its continental models. If it were an 
isolated adventure of a group of exceptionally property- 
conscious Press Barons and business men, it might be 
disregarded as a mere straw showing which way the wind 
would like to blow. But it is not an isolated adventure. 
Inasmuch as it is an attempt to achieve fascist objectives 
it is merely one example among many. The restriction 
and destruction of productive capacity, the tariff policy, 
and the movement towards national self-sufficiency and 
rearmament, the Unemployment Act, the economy made 
in wages and in every field of social service — all these 
are no less fascist in purpose than the attack on .co- 
operative associations. In its economic aspect fascism is 
essentially an attempt on the part of private property 
to improve its position at the expense of labour. That 
the new economic policy of British capitalism is less 
ruthless towards labour than the policy of Hitler or 
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Mussolini is merely because the position of property in 
Britain leaves less to be desired than did the position 
of pro'pertynn the immediately pre-fascist Germany or 
Italy. The difference in tlie degree of ruthlessness docs 
not, however, obscure the identity of purpose. And when 
British capitalism finds itself in distress comparable to 
that of Germany and Italy it wiU also find it necessary 
to bring about tire complete or fascist subjugation of 
labour. 
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The problems which face a distressed capitalism are not 
exclusively economic. The attempt to sacrifice labour to 
property wiUj in a democratic society, encounter the 
political opposition of tliose who deny the virtue of the 
remedies chosen by capitalism and of tliose who assert 
that a system which adopts such remedies had better 
be superseded. Such opposition cannot, however, be 
..permitted by a capitalism which is convinced of the 
necessity of reaction in tlie economic sphere. In the 
name of private property it dare not allow that slackening 
of the flow of free income which would result from 
successful political challenge to its economic policies. A 
capitalism in distress must, therefore, obtain freedom of 
action; it must make an attack upon its political opponents 
and upon the organizations and instimtions through which 
their opposition is carried on. Where crisis is acute tlie 
demand for a free hand is urgent and, if opposition to 
reaction is strong, the result is fascism with its complete 
destruction of every political principle and association 
by which labour seeks to defend itself. Where crisis is 
less acute and where opposition to capitalist poUesy is 
less powerful, a less drastic assault upon democratic 
instimtions and working-class organizations will suffice 
to give property the free hand it desires. In any case, if 
the economic expansion which permitted the establish- 
ment of democratic instimtions, with their inevitable 
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drive towards equality, comes to an end, and is replaced 
by a process of contraction, we may expect, in one degree 
or andther, that those institutions will be withdrawn. 

No one supposes tliat democratic institutions are the 
private property of the working class. Modern political 
democracy is historically the product of many interrelated 
forces, of which the most powerful were those changes 
of forms of production known as the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. A new and growing manufacturing and commercial 
middle class found its ambitions denied and its activities 
limited by the political and economic domination of a 
privileged landowning aristocracy. IThe answer to privi- 
lege was found in liberal philosophy and dcmocratio.* 
institutions. The school of Bentham provided both, 
demonstrating the virtue of rational individualism and 
the expediency of representative democracy as the instru- 
ment of virtue. The new combination overcame political 
privilege just as the new productive forces proved too 
much for the farming interest. The new politics and the 
new economics found favour in each other’s sight. No 
dne could forbid the banns and so they went hand in 
hand through the nineteenth century, with only an 
occasional voice to suggest a latent incompatibiUty which 
would one day bring their grey hairs in sorrow to the 
divorce court. With economic expansion came material 
progress, and with material progress grew the popularity 
of the political system which apparently maximized the 
role of the individual in government enterprise while 
minimizing the role of government in individual enterprise. 

Durmg the prosperous period of British capitalism 
there was room for both Conservative and Liberal in a 
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Parliament which was content to keep the ring for an 
mdividualism synonymous with rising standards of living. 
Both parties were in substantial agreement aboCit the 
fundamental rightness of British society, both believed 
in free competition, private enterprise, and private profit. 
Differences between them were differences of more or 
less, faster or slower, never of kind or of general direction. 
“Both parties were in substantial agreement upon the 
vital importance of liberal mdividualism, especially m 
the industrial realm; both refused to see the state as 
more than a supplementary corrective of the more 
startling deficiencies of individual execution. They could 
..-afford their differences of opinion because, as in the 
relationships of a family, these were based upon those 
substantial identities of outlook which make compromise 
possible at aU pivotal points.”^ 

It was aU very well for the high priests of laissez-faire 
to confine themselves to the correction of startling defi- 
ciencies while standards of living were rising. But when 
British economic expansion began to encounter obstacles 
in the last quarter of the nmeteenth century the working 
class began to suggest that the state should assume the 
responsibilities which the economic system could no 
longer discharge. It was only natural that men reared 
in the tradition of rising standards should expect to 
receive in social services those mcreasing benefits which 
a crumblmg supremacy could no longer afford in wages. 
From the standpoint of economic theory it was, of course, 
an abysmally unscientific expectation, even allowing for 
the fact that the work of von Mises of Vienna, which 
^ H. J. Laski, Democracy in Crisis, pp. 34-5. 
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sImws it to be impossible, was then not yet available. 
The slightest acquaintance with the works of the classical 
school' should have been sulRcient to deraonsti'ate the 
unwisdom df taxing industry to pay for social services 
at a time \^^hen it was becoming increasingly necessary, 
in the face of foreign rivalry, for British capitalism to 
economize on the payments made to labour. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the state was not at liberty to take 
the advice of the classical school. As has so often happened 
with the disciples of Ricardo, their advice, though sound, 
was irrelevant. For industry to be held up to ransom for 
the benefit of the workmg class might be in the long run 
the worst tiling that could happen to both, but Britishi 
capitalism was concerned with a more immediate prob- 
lem. It had established democratic institutions as a 
means of abrogating privilege, and it was beginning to 
discover that aristocratic privilege was not the only kind 
that those institutions could abrogate. In its struggle 
with the landowning class it had enlisted the common 
man, armed liim with the vote, and paid him in material 
progress. Now it was beginning to wonder whether the 
common man, denied any further material progress, 
might take advantage of his democratic institutions to 
discuss the question of economic privilege. And that was 
not the kind of discussion in which the owners of econo- 
mic power cared to engage. Nevertheless, it was becoming 
increasingly obvious that in political democracy there is 
implicit a drive towards economic equality. It had been 
found necessary to offer “a share in political authority 
to all citizens upon the unstated assumption that the 
equality involved did not seek extension to the economic 
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sphere. The assumption could not be maintained,”^ 
There was only one solution — ^to keep the question of 
ownership and control of economic power oif the agenda 
by satisfying the shareholders with a bonu/ in the form 
of socialistic reform. And having taken the^ decision it 
only remamed for the directors to bid the classical 
economists a sorrowful farewell and put them on the 
train for Vienna.^ 

So, for a time, the loyalty of the working class was 
obtained in return for a new social service state, paid for 
out of the surplus wealth of what had been, and would 
no longer be, a world industrial monopoly. Property, by 
,-«Eubmitting itself to various kinds of increasingly severe 
taxation, provided a background in which English social- 
ism became Fabian rather than Marxian in theory, 
gradualist rather than revolutionary in practice. 

It was a clever solution, but it had two related dis- 
advantages. It was a decade or so late, and it was too 
expensive. It should have been adopted in the ’sixties 
when British capitalism would have been better able to 
afford It. British capitalism would have been better 
advised to pay for a substantial instalment of social ser- 
vices out of the revenue of the unchallenged monopoly 
of the ’sixties. As it was the concessions were made 
with a bad grace at a time when British capitahsm had 
ceased to expand, and when their cost had to be met 

^ Laski, Democracy in Crisis, p. 53. 

“ Someoae, however, must have bought them a return ticket, 
for they are back in the shape of Professor Hayek, at one time 
of Vienna, now at the University of London, saymg, now that 
both wages and social services are being reduced; “We told 
you so.” 
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out of the proceeds of a d i min i shin g share of world 
trade. And, once begun, both processes made great 
strides. ^One concession led to anotlier, the more property 
paid in ransojsp. the more it was asked to pay; one foreign 
competitor was added to another, and the more manu- 
factures industry olfered in exchange for foodstuffs and 
raw material the more it was asked to offer. 

In such circumstances it cannot be long before property 
becomes convinced of the urgent necessity of calling a 
halt to the policy of concessions. But although it can 
state that necessity as a simple matter of national solvency, 
it cannot thereby convince a working class brought up 
«-to expect an increasing flow of social income. The business 
of conviction is difficult because the working class knows 
‘that an increasing social expenditure is the one thing 
that makes tolerable its worsening position in the labour 
market. Its natural reaction to a stabilized or decreasing 
social expenditure is resentment directed towards its 
economic status and towards the assumptions upon which 
that status is based. When concessions cease, the demand 
for concessions does not grow less ; rather it is reinforced 
N a demand for equahty not as and when capitalism 
can afford it but as of right. In reversing the trends of 
its social policy, property finds itself opposed not only 
by the reformism of the trade unions but also, if only 
in a small way, by the socialism of those who are con- 
vinced* of an inescapable contradiction between social 
needs and the working of capitalist distribution. 

It is, however, easy to read into this picture more than 
c is in fact there. The convinced socialists are a very small 
-njinority without effective access to the rank and file of 
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the working class. The reformists subscribe formally^ to 
a socialist programme, though with many reservations 
as to time and opportunity. The demand for confessions 
does not grow weaker, but there is no detiermination to 
carry the demand to the point of preseating a final 
challenge to capitalist assumptions. Labour policy is in 
essence the conviction that socialism can be achieved 
gradually, and that m default of its immediate rcahzation 
more concessions will be obtained by co-operating with 
capitalism than by holding a pistol to its head. In so far 
as this policy meant acquiescence in the plans of capital- 
ism there was no problem for property to solve in the 
post-war period. If labour wished to co-operate in 
rationalization, in rebuilding and reorganizing capitalism, 
no less a person than Sir Alfred Mond would be w illing 
to discuss ways and means. More than willing, in fact, 
for if working-class loyalty to capitalism could be bought 
at the cost of a little profit sharing, a little co-partnership, 
a few Mond-Turner conferences, it would be cheap at 
the price. In so far as labour advocated the public 
corporation as a form of socialism, the Conservative 
party saw nothing to object to. The London Passengeii 
Transport Act represented nothing more than formal 
recognition of the trend of industry towards monopohstic 
forms. A Conservative Government was perfectly willing 
to enact much of the substance of Mr. Morrison’^ Bill. 
As The Tims said, “Where does the socialism corne in?” 
Had not a Conservative Government already set up a 
Central Electricity Board and an Imperial Communi- 
cations Company? But in so far as labour was so pre- 
cipitate as to use the fact of rationalization as a bads 
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for the demand of substantial concessions, then, so far 
from there being any possibility of co-operation, there 
could fee only conflict pierced by the wails of those dis- 
tressed by the inability of labour to face the facts of 
internationjfl competition. 

The wailing grew louder when labour in office pro- 
ceeded to ruin the country in a very real sense. Property 
discovered that labour understood so little of what was 
implied in the “reorganization of capital” that it could 
choose a decade of industrial depression, with its long 
series of strikes at home and steady losses in foreign 
markets, as a suitable period in which to put titrough 
large and expensive schemes of social reform. The second 
Labour Government was indeed forced in the end to 
realize that tliere are, or should be, limits to taxation 
in a time of severe depression. Becoming fearful for the 
national finances they appointed a committee under 
Sir George May to examine them. The examination 
revealed that without drastic measures of economy there 
would be a deficit of ,(^120,000,000 for the year 1932-3. 
The Cabinet realized after investigation that economy 
meant, among other things, raising unemployment con- 
tributions, restricting insurance benefits to twenty-six 
weeks in the year, reducing the pay of the police, members 
of the armed forces, and teachers, and reducing the 
expenditure on roads and grants under the Unemploy- 
ment Grants Scheme. 

The record of the National Government has shown 
_ that it has a very lively realization of the causes of the 
budgetary crisis of 1931. Looking back over the previous 
ten years it sees the error of a policy of concessions in 
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a period of depression, ll knows that a harassed profit 
system, so tar Ironi making new concessionsj must with- 
draw old one.s. Since British industrial supremasy was 
tiisl challenged sixty years have passed; sixly^years during 
which Britisii capitalism has been slowly rfiaching the 
point where it can make no further advance towards 
the social service state — ^where, indeed, it must reverse 
tl\c policy of co-operation which had beeir so successful 
in its reduction of British socialists to an eager band of 
co-operatorsj and so nearly disastrous in its assumption 
that they knew what co-operation meant. 

Once the decision to reverse the policy of concessions 
Isas been made there ceases to be any ground for com- 
promise between property on the one hand and reformism 
on the other. It had never, even in the best years, been 
possible to find common ground for debate between the 
Conservative (or Liberal) and the Socialist. To-day it 
is not even possible to find common ground between 
the Conservative and the seeker after reforms. What 
was possible in prosperity cannot be contemplated in 
depression. 

Sections of the Ivabour party arc still prepared to 
“co-operate,” but if they have not learnt their lesson the 
same cannot be said of the owners of economic power. 
They know that to grant further concessions is to invite 
their own extinction. The Liberal no less thai^ the 
Conservative knows that the challenge of a gradualist 
Labour party is, “socialism in our time” on one side, 
an attack upon the fundamentals of private ownership 
and private profit which are the root of capitalist 
society. 
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It is not necessary to find socialism in the Labour 
party programme in order to realize that there is a con- 
flict between its purposes and those of private property 
which camiot^be settled constitutionally. The nineteenth- 
century success of the British Parliamentary system was 
based upon the acceptance by each party of the other’s 
legislation. Neither wanted to change the basic institu- 
tions of capitalist society. But when opposition comes 
from a Labour party, which in so far as it is socialist 
seeks to transform capitalism and in so far as it is reformist 
cannot m depression do other than ruin it, it is unlikely 
that property will see anything sacred in constitutional 
procedure, or anything to be gained by submitting'' 
vital dilferences to the verdict of the parliamentary 
system. 

If the governing class cannot tolerate tlie demands of 
either socialism or reformism, neither can it look with 
any favour upon the machmery of representative democ- 
racy through which those demands are presented. Its 
attitude towards democratic institutions is at best 
doubtful and at worst uncompromisingly hostile. Nor 
does It find criticism of the parliamentary system a difii- 
cult task. There is no lack of evidence to show that the 
democratic method is largely impotent to deal with the 
vital questions of policy. Nor is there lacking a wide- 
spread conviction that the conditions in which the 
democratic method can be expected adequately to function 
are not present in post-war Britain. When, therefore, a 
. member of the National Government seeks to bring 
parliamentary government into disrepute by denouncing 
the party system he does not have to look far for material 
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nor for an audience already more than half-convinced 
that he is right. 

He can point out that Parliament has become »a mere 
institution for presenting that distasteful elhibition, the 
class struggle. He can argue that whereas *its classical 
function was the makmg of decisions through discussion 
and debate, in modern times there is nothing to discuss. 
For if property submits to the parliamentary method, and 
refuses, as it must refuse, to grant concessions, the result 
sooner or later will be a Labour victory at the polls. As 
the protests grow louder against economy cuts, against 
the Means Test, and every other attempt to lower the 
standard of living, so propaganda increases for a National 
Government above mere party mterests. While represen- 
tative democracy remains, property faces a dilemma — it 
must either ruin itself by granting concessions which it 
cannot afford, or allow itself to be ruined a little more 
thoroughly by a Labour Government. True, the last 
Labour Government was called to order in time to aven 
disaster, but property has too much at stake to be able 
to gamble on future May Reports. 

If the traditional democratic forms have ceased tc 
operate as an effective safety-valve against the accumu- 
lation of social discontent, if property dare not submii 
vital issues to parliamentary decision, what reas^ remain! 
for retaining the machinery of Parliament? If the impor 
tant decisions must be taken without reference to majorit] 
opinion there can be no sense in going through formalitiei 
of debate which are meaningless and which cost monej 
and time. The advocates of a single “national” partj 
can point out, moreover, that the wheels of parliamentar] 
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debate, at best, grind both too slow and too small. Too 
slow because the economic problems which constitute 
the bulk of modern legislative work require rapid decision, 
based upon expert knowledge to which the average m.p. 
cannot prefend. And too small because large decisions 
have become the province of the Cabinet. Such large 
decisions, that is to say, as are ever submitted to demo- 
cratic procedure have become the province of the Cabinet.^ „ 

When the “national” spokesman denounces Parliament 
as a dangerous concession-extracting device and an in- 
efficient method of economic administration he will find 
many on the Conservative side to agree with him. Nor 
will he lack for Labour support on the second charg®^ 
And, with the difference that they would prefer to write 
“unsatisfactory” for “dangerous,” an increasing number 
of Labour supporters will echo his first charge. For tltere 
is growing disillusionment with a party which can remain 
largely reformist after tlie disaster of 1931, and which 
will, therefore, as soon as it precipitates another budgetary 
crisis, be forced either to adopt a reactionary policy or to 
resign. A miUion or more votes of those disgusted with 
a Labour parliamentarism which could neither grant 
concessions nor administer capitalism efficiently went to 
swell the “National” poll. True, Labour has regained 
much of its former strength, but tliere are many who 
will pot give it another chance, and, of those who do, 
once more will probably be enough. 

The National Government may not have gone the 

1 For some recent illustrations of the fact that democracy in 
Britam always recognizes its proper limitations, see H. 
‘Brailsford, Property or Peace? pp. 76, 77. 
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whole way towards abandoning the parliamentary for 
the one-party methodj but then lire crisis of 1931 could 
have been worse tlian it was. In this connection it is 
worth while to examine the history of British .coalitions 
in crisis in order to discover, for future reference, the 
manner in which disillusionment and panic can be har- 
nessed and put to work by those faced with the possibhity 
of having to exchange old safety-valves for new. 

When in 1914 a hard spell of imperiahsm brought war, 
it brought also a Coalition Government. At that time the 
Labour movement was less socialist in character tlian it 
is now. It saw no reason to suppose that capitalist reform- 
km was not a perfectly good policy for the working class 
to adopt. The Liberals had used it for many years with 
great success, and if they could no longer afford it, well, 
the Labour party was not too proud to buy second-hand 
goods. Nor did it expect immediate delivery. There was 
a war, and in those days Labour leaders, unlike the 1931 
Cabinet, were not the men to forget that though it is 
permitted to suck tlie capitalist orange it is better to 
desist before the pips squeak. Being so observant of the 
decencies of extraction, they were welcomed into the 
first Coahtion Govermnent, 

Nor was the party system the only section of the 
British political structure to be remodelled to suit the 
purposes of crisis. As soon as Parliament ceased to pro- 
vide an effective opposition it ceased to command the 
attention or respect of the Cabinet. Mr. Lloyd George 
found it a waste of time to lead a House which had litde 
to occupy itself witli beyond the recording of assent 
to his policies. The meaning of the “flexibility” of the- 
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constitution was amply demonstrated by the passage of 
tlie Defence of the Realm Act, which bent, twisted, and 
stretched it into such a shape that it could conveniently 
be wielded by the executive alone. 

For a shbrt period after the war the working class so 
far forgot itself as to become almost revolutionary. 
Taldng the offensive it gave property one of the worst 
scares it has had in modern times, presented it witli a 
crisis of war-tune severity, and forced it to take refuge 
m a second Coalition Government. Between the end of 
the Second Coalition and 1931 property was undecided 
which course it should take. Should it adopt the war- 
time expedient of welcoming the Labour movement mt® 
the fold or should it continue the policy of the Second 
Coalition and prepare for direct conflict? In the effort 
to discover which method, co-operation or subjection, 
would best deprive the movement of its capacity to do 
harm, property tried first one and then the other. Dis- 
guised coalitions in the form of Labour mmority rule 
were twice given a trial. At other tmies uncompromising 
hostility seemed the best plan. Decidedly it seemed the 
best plan after the second Labour Government had ’ 
succeeded m ignoring for two years the plain economies 
of a capitahsm in distress. Expenditiue on social services, 
together with the effects of depression upon national 
revenue, had proceeded to a point where an exceedingly 
difflcult problem in budget-balancing had to be solved. 
British capitalism, choosmg the bankers as its mouth- 
piece, informed the Labour Cabinet that it would not 
be possible to balance the budget without reducing un- 
•employment insurance benefits. The situation seemed to 
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compare in gravity with that at tlie outbreak of war. 
Labour was offered the choice of economizing and there- 
by following Its gradualism to a logical conclusiosn or of 
proceeding into the political wilderness. A majority of 
the Cabinet chose temporarily to forsake logfc, but their 
reasons for this course as given to the electorate did less 
to convince them than to add to an already strong atmos- 
phere of panic. That atmosphere was carefully stimulated 
throughout the General Election. On aU sides the spokes- 
men of capitalism pointed out that to refuse to reduce 
unemployment benefits was to go off the Gold Standard. 
The electors of Great Britam were submitted to a deluge 
ef propaganda urging that to elect a Labour Government 
was to invite financial chaos. The pound, the interest on 
tlie National Debt, Post Office savings, and tlie City 
were declared to be m dgnger. The Right knew it to be 
impossible to create panic by showing that a Labour 
Government would not balance the Budget. It was neces- 
sary to go further and demonstrate that if Labour were 
elected every kind of financial disaster would follow. 

The threat to ruin any popularly elected government 
which did not balance the Budget was not the only 
instance in 1931 of a constitutional convention put under 
a severe strain. It might have been expected that the 
King would follow the conventional path after Mr. 
MacDonald had made it clear that he could no longer 
hold his government together. The normal exercise of 
the royal functions would have entailed asking Mr. 
Baldwin, as leader of the Opposition, to form a govern- 
ment. The King preferred to ask Mr. MacDonald to 
form a National Government. 
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■Nor was the part played by the Prime Minister during 
the crisis without its constitutional peculiarities. It is 
custonjary for the British Prime Minister to confer with 
the memhers»of his Cabinet on the question of a decision 
to give up ‘the seals of office, or to ask the King for a 
dissolution. Mr. MacDonald, however, chose to rake his 
decisions personally, without informing some members 
of his Cabinet. It would seem that Mr. MacDonald had 
no difficulty in discovering a new parliamentary practice 
which was both extremely interesting to the student of 
constitutions and useful to Mr. MacDonald. Crisis led 
him to move away from that form of Cabinet wherem 
the Prime Minister is first among equals towards a mo»!e 
presidential form in which the Prime Mimster is first 
among subordinates. 

Perhaps it is a little naive to wonder at Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s departure from convention in the matter of 
taking the Cabmet into his confidence. For, after all, it 
is of no great importance whether a man observes certain 
niceties of conduct if he is at the same time engaged in 
leaving a smking ship. It is much moie important to ask 
upon what rules Mr. MacDonald based his refusal, when * 
he could command only a fractional support, to accept the 
decision of his party and to give the seals of office into 
other hands. Upon what code of morals did he base that 
denial of the traditions of the British party system which 
allowed him to abandon his party without notice and to 
become the head of a Coalition opposition more than ready 
to present itself as a suitable candidate for power? 

In such circumstances the defeat of labour was a 
•simple matter. Labour’s record was its own worst enemy. 
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for when the electorate heard the word “socialism” uttered 
from a Labour platform they felt that if its meaning was 
the meaning given to it in the last two years it was a bad 
thing, and that if it meant something else it was a pity 
that they had not been made aware of the fact before. 
The party managed, however, to obtain 30 per cent 
of the votes cast which, curiously enough, gave it 8-4 
per cent of the seats. Parliament was able, therefore, to 
assemble in the true war-time atmosphere. Britain was 
in danger, but she would be governed on “non-party” 
lines by a coalition formed without the slightest regard to 
the traditional conventions of party government. The 
constitutional example set by the nimble Prime Minister 
proved infectious. The next convention to be flouted 
was that of collective Cabinet responsibility. It has long 
been the custom for Cabinet Ministers to resign upon 
the rare occasions when they found themselves unable 
to speak or vote with the majority of their colleagues. 
But flexible as ever, the constitution was bent to accom- 
modate the three free-trade members of the National 
Cabinet who, proud of their totalitarian outlook on aH 
other matters, could not bring themselves to vote with 
their fellow Ministers on such a trivial and un-national 
issue as the government’s Tariff Bill. The implications 
of such collective jugglery have been well noted by 
Mr. Lindsay Rogers. He asks why the principle of epUec- 
tive responsibility cannot be scrapped m respect of any 
other issue on which there is a difference of opinion. 
“Why could not the British Cabinet retain office with 
dissentient members in respect of disarmament policy, 
reparations, or the British debt to the United States? li 
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the principle on which the MacDonald government acted 
were accepted in full, the leaders of the Labour opposition 
in the ISfouse of Commons could be taken into the Cabinet 
» because they^pproved some non-controversial Bills which 
were part' "of the National Government’s piogramme. 
Differences of opinion withm the state could then be 
confined to diffeiences of opinion within a single party, 
as is the case with the Fascist party.”^ 

From the Crown to the Press, all sections of society 
had joined to meet crisis with the old totalitarian remedy. 

In short, British capitaUsm had obtained a free hand. 
The government gave itself new powers to delegate legis- 
lation to nominated bodies, and to increase the amouet 
of legislation delegated to Ministers. It had in fact won 
the power to reorganize the economic condition of Britain 
without submitung its projects to any significant parlia- 
mentary examination. As the executive of a harassed 
capitahsm it could without interference take up new* 
weapons for an economic war in which Britain had for 
some time been losing ground. Its position has been 
I neatly summed up by Mr. Brailsford. “The forms of 
democracy were preserved, but something also of the ' 
authoritative procedure of fascism was attained, and 
without the trouble of dressing in coloured shirts. What 
had been done for the defence of the realm was repeated 
for the defence of capitalism, and no one was startled or 
shocked. The English alone possess the art of making the 
boldest constitutional changes without raising their voices 
^ by the fraction of a tone.^’^ 

^ Lindsay Rogers, Gnsis Government, p. 81. 

^ Brailsford, Property or Peace ? p. 60. 
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It is the good fortune of British capitalism that it has 
so far only needed to adopt a part of the authori- 
tative fascist piocedure. It has been able to achieve its 
purposes — the partial subjugation of the wsrking classes 
— without resort to anything glaringly urid'emocratic. 
That does not, however, disguise the fact that its purpose 
is essentially fascist. The basic conditions for fascism exist 
when economic decline, which has united the old capitalist 
parties, develops into crisis and presents an imperative 
demand for capitalist rule if capitalism is to survive. For, 
however much a liberal reformism may be allowed access 
to power in better times, there can be no possibility in 
ouisis of any compromise, political or economic, between 
the interests of the Labour party, the co-operative 
societies, and the trade unions on the one hand, and 
the interests of the owners of property and economic 
power on the otlier. 

Previous governments have met working-class demands 
that seemed severely to tlueaten property interests with 
an Emergency Powers Act, an Organization for the 
Maintenance of Supplies, a Trades Union Act, or military 
' demonstrations. These, in crisis, are not enough. External 
dangers and difficulties are worse than they have been 
since the war, and property knows that another spell of 
labour rule on reformist lines would, in the face of those 
external conditions, spell disaster. There will, therefore, 
be no more attempts to co-operate with labour. There 
is no alternative compatible with capitalist survival to 
keeping the working class in subjection. Which means 
that there is no alternative to what in Germany, Italy, and 
Austria is regarded as the fundamental rule of government.' 
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There is nothing in the record of the National Govern- 
ment to suggest that it is unaware of the importance of 
that rule or that it has experienced any difficulty in dis- 
covering iHieasuies for its application. Much, it was 
thought, c'buld be done by reorganizing the police under 
rnore centralized forms. The Police Bill was introduced, 
which included among its provisions the limitation of 
the membership of the Police Federation to ordinary 
inspectors and lower ranks, the restriction of the period 
of service for constables to not more than ten years, and 
the trainmg of upper ranks in a police college. In addition 
to providing in this way for a large nucleus of class- 
conscious and loyal police the National Government IfSs 
with some success attempted to inspire the whole force 
with a new conception of duty. At the fascist meeting at 
Olympia police refused to interfere m cases of assault, 
either because they did not witness the actual assault 
or because they occm'red on private property, notwith- 
standmg that the law gives the police full powers to 
enter any such meeting and prevent such violence as 
occurred. While permitting fascist violence of an extreme 
nature against members of the audience they were active 
in interfering to prevent any demonstration outside 
Olympia against the Blackshirts and in taking into cus- 
tody those who resented their attitude. The majority 
of prosecutions following upon the Olympia meeting 
were against persons not in sympathy with the Blackshirt 
movement, and there was a strong tendency on the part 
of magistrates to take the point of view — contrary to 
law — that a person who witnesses a dangerous assault is 
■not at liberty to do his best to prevent it. This attitude 
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may be contrasted with that of the police in working-class 
areas such as Glamorgan, which is much more generous 
in its interpretation of the law regarding the right of 
police entry. The government, in the persor?of the Home 
Secretary, received the news of the violence tft Olympia 
with indignation and suggestions for anti-fascist legis- 
lation. These latter made interesting reading. One of 
them proposes to prohibit organizations of a military 
character, and the wearing of a uniform and drilling. 
Two months after this suggestion was olfered to the 
Opposition parlies for their endorsement it was reported 
that a company had been registered with a capital of 
;^oo,ooo for the setting up of a corps of uniformed 
private police to guard the property of those Londoners 
who care to pay for the service. Reporting this project 
the Neil) Statesman and Nation pointed out that: “Here 
is another private army in the making, with nothing so 
far as can be seen to prevent its being captured— by the 
simple method of undisclosed recruitment into its ranks 
— by the Mosley fascists, or any other sliirted body.” 

Another proposal submitted by the government waS 
that the authorities should take powers to prohibit large 
bodies of people marching from outside into a town when 
such a march threatens disorder. On examination it turns 
out, first, that such marches, if they cause reasonable men 
to fear a breach of the peace, are already illegal; and 
second, that fascists do not indulge in this form of 
exercise. Unlike hungry unemployed, they can afford 
to make their excursions by lorry. The uncharitable 
might regard such proposals as cynical attempts to con- 
fuse the pubUc mind as to the real powers of the police" 
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in order to allow them greater freedom to ban open-air 
meetings of unemployed at Labour Exchanges, and to 
arrest working-class leaders without charge of any offence 
committed. ^ 

The govWnmenl, however, is not always so tortuous 
in its attempts to crush, its opponents as these little 
flutters in oppression would seem to imply. Lest the 
increase of pohce poweis and the insertion of guaranteed 
gentlemen into the forces should not be suSicient to 
convince all men of the real nature of the government’s 
intentions, these measures were supported by the decision, 
announced in Parliament on March 15, 1934, to create 
a new branch of the Territorial Army, to be called tlrc 
Royal Defence Corps. This fine body of men will be 
made up of ex-Regulars and ex-Territorials, to be used 
in emergency “to protect vulnerable points in this country 
from any attack by persons of ill-will or foreign agents 
inside the country,” and controlled, unlike other forms 
of special constabulary, by the central government. This 
suggestion was met in some quarters by the naive sug- 
^^gestion that a better method of dealmg with “foreign 
agents” is the one which has proved quite eflicient in 
the past, namely, their subjection to the good offices of 
the Secret Service. It is feared that those who advance 
this suggestion are unaware of the fact that the day of 
Mr. Philhps Oppenheim has passed. The chief peace- 
time danger to the state is no longer the beautiful and 
titled foreign agent, given to catch-as-catch-can with 
Rings’ Messengers in trains de luxe. Since Moscow 
"became a large-scale exporter of gold the distinguisliing 
' characteristics of the foreign agent have changed. They 
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may now be Imown not by their beauty or rank, but’by 
their sympathy with and/or membership of the working 
class. Therefore, in place of the political police, capable 
of dealing with the first class traveller If illiwill, it is 
thought that a picked body of veterans is*- necessary 
to withstand the mass assaults of a now vulgarized 
profession. 

But sudden attacks upon “vulnerable points” are not 
the only form of activity to which these enemies of the 
state are given. In the Standing Committee discussion 
on the Incitement to Disaffection Bill, a Major Proctor 
disclosed that “there were men in this country, paid 
sgeiits of a foreign Power, who not only exploited the 
poor, but who would destroy, if they could, the i.l.p. ^ 
and the Labour party in the so-called interests of the 
poor, but in reality in the interests of the Third Inter- 
national.”^ It is not, therefore, only the emergency of 
attack that must be met; there is a constant menace in 
the hard preparatory work of exploitation which these 
agents put in between attacks. One might assume that 
the authorities felt tliis danger could be met in part by 
a further resort to what may be called the picked-veteran\ 
system. One may imagine the idea that something might 
be done by appointing a Controller of Output at the b.b.c. 
At all events, the choice fell upon the veteran Colonel 

^ For another view, see J. Ramsay MacDonald, Paniament 
and Revolution (1919), where it is argued that “the Russian 
Revolution has been one of the greatest events in the history 
of the world, and the attacks that have been made upon it by 
frightened ruling classes and hostile capitalism should rally to’ 
Its defence everyone who cares for political liberty and freedom 
of tliought.” 
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Alan Dawnay, formerly of the Coldstream Guards, later 
First Grade General Staff Officer at the War Office and 
at all times brother to a director of Vickers, Ltd. The 
. output from ^reign agents fell off almost immediately. 
Mr. VernohiBartlett was first cautioned and then dropped 
entirely, Messrs. Ferric and Staunton were cautioned, 
and the Hunger Marchers were refused permission to 
broadcast. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, for the National Government, 
the B.B.c. is not the only medium through which opmion 
may be expressed. The problem of ill-will is too wide 
and subtle to be dealt with by ex-soldiers alone. Even 
the heads of the Services understand the dangesw af 
allowing emergencies to develop. They fear, moreover, 
' that even their regular and special veterans may not be 
proof against seduction. In order, therefore, to make 
quite sure that the forces of law and order should rest 
firmly in the hands of the propertied classes, the govern- 
ment put through its Incitement to Disaffection Bill. 
“Put through” does not perhaps adequately describe the 
operation. From the point of view of its opponents in 
* the House, “smuggled” might be a more accurate term. 
It is a convention of the constitution that the law officers 
of the Crovm should, while remaining loyal to the Cabmet, 
perform the special expert duty of mamtaming complete 
impartiality whenever they explain to the House the legal 
technicalities of a government Bill. The Attorney- General, 
however, attempted to “get by” the House of Commons 
with an assurance that the Bill was a “procedure Bill, 
'rather than in any way altering the substance of our law.” 
- Having been granted the second reading for which that 

G 
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assurance was an argument, lie disclosed m the Bill a 
sub-section malong it an offence to attempt to do any 
act preparatory to an offence. This might seem a startling 
piece of legislation, but, the Attorney-G^ieral ^pointed 
out, it was in fact no more than a reproc!fij!?tion of a 
section of the Official Secrets Act which the Liberals 
had passed. Though perhaps ingenious, tiie contention 
was false. The Liberal measure reads “aid or abets and 
does any act preparatory to,” thus making the prepara- 
tory act not an offence in itself but a limitation upon 
aiding and abetting. In the Disaffection Bill the word 
“or” was substituted for the word “and.” In the second 
rsp'igag no one noticed the change, with the result that 
a House that had been assured that the substance of the 
law would not be altered was made to participate in the ' 
creation of a new offence. In like manner the Bill sub- 
stituted “duty or allegiance” for the “duty and allegiance” 
of the Mutiny Act, making it an offence to persuade 
soldiers not only to mutiny but to disregard even the 
most trivial of military regulations. Just as in this 
case the Attorney-General claimed to be merely rcr 
enacting the Mutiny Act, so he maintained that the right ^ 
of search clause was nothing more tlian a repetition of 
the provisions of existing legislation. He denied tliat it 
was an illustration of the General Warrant, which it quite 
clearly is, and he agam cited the Official Secrets Acts 
as analogous, which in view of their more precise wording 
they as clearly are not. The convention that the law 
officers of the Crown preserve impartiality has long been 
regarded as essential to parliamentary government. It is ' 
not difficult to see in its handling of the Sedition Bill . 
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yet'another illustration of the fact that the Government 
is only concerned with parhamentary forms in the sense 
that it ^ prepared to abandon them whenever their 
observance vjotzld impede the operation of reactionary 
pohcy. • 

.Nor are parliamentary conventions the only things 
which are affected by the passage of this BiU. By its 
provisions those freedoms which a democmtic society 
IS accustomed to expect as the normal condition of 
political controversy are endangered. In Lord Parmoor’s 
words the Bill was “an obvious attempt to drive 
political controversy within the danger of 
prosecuuon.” 

As first presented Clause l of the Bill read: “If any 
person endeavours to seduce any member of His Majesty’s 
Forces from his duty or allegiance to His Majesty he 
sh all be gmlty of an offence under this Act.” After protest 
the clause was amended to read: “If any person mah- 
ciously or advisedly endeavours, etc.,” which means that 
the person seducing must know that the object of his 
attentions is a soldier, and, contrary to the Attorney- 
General’s first suggestion, should not be imprisoned for 
a crime he did not intend to commit. But a new 
offence has been created, and, as the New Statesman and 
Nation has pointed out, we have here for the first time 
a measure which brackets together for similar treatment 
a member of the Society of Friends, a foreign spy, and 
the publisher of an obscene hbel. 

The second clause is an even greater departure from 
^e principles of English law. “If any person, witli intent 
to' commit or to aid, abet, counsel or produce the com- 
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mission of an offence under Section I of this Act, ‘has 
in his possession or under his control any document of 
such a nature that the dissemination thereij^ among 
members of His Majesty’s forces would c(jpslitute an 
offence he shall be guilty of an offence under this Act." 
Under this heading could be included all socialist ajid 
pacifist literature. Nor will it be necessary for the prose- 
cution to prove intention to disseminate — a conviction 
can follow upon simple possession. The result of the 
Bill will be, and has already been,’- to hold a constant 
threat over the heads of both pubUshers and printers, 
an d ijQ^ pievent. through the exercise of a private censor- 
of printers, the publication of material which 
presumably even the Attorney-General would, at the, 
present moment, be prepared to recognize as legal. Both 
publishers and printers will be afifiicted with the necessity 
of taking anxious thought against the day when some 
hysterically patriotic jury will be led to believe that a 
mild or general statement of pacifism or socialism, pub- 
lished years before, constitutes an incitement to dis- 
affection. 

The Act has, therefore, a twofold purpose: first, to 
provide, in time of crisis, for the destruction of the right 
of fi:ee speech, and, second, to reduce, even in normal 
times, the volume of literature which seeks to reproduce 
such seditious teachings as those of Christ or Matx on 
the subjects of war and poverty. 

^ See a letter to The Times of T-uesday, November 6 , 1934 
signed by Jonathan Cape, Hugh Dent, Geoffrey Faber, George 
Hanap, Allen Lane, Stanley Un-win, and Leonard Woolf 
quoting a case of the refusal of a printer to print pacifisi 
propaganda. 
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The phrase “with intent to commit,” etc., was put in 
under pressure as an amendment to replace “without 
lawful excuse.” The latter would have put the onus of 
disproving wrpngfiil mtention upon the accused, the 
former shifts' that onus to the prosecution. Even so the 
sub-section remains as a complete departure from estab- 
lished legal principle. Since Reg. v. Eagleton in 1855 the 
courts have understood that “the mere intention to 
commit a misdemeanour is not criminal. Some act is 
required. ...” But with the passage of this Bill the 
prosecution does not need to prove that “action” 
has been taken. Mere “proof” of intention will be 
sufficient. 


Section 11 of Clause 11 of the origmal Bill made it 
possible for a person to be sent to prison for doing 
something that a magistrate believed to be preparatory 
to committing an offence; for doing something, for 
example, as wicked as buying a ticket to Aldershot while 
holding membership in the Communist party. As it 
happened, the forgmg of such a dictatorial weapon proved 


.teo much even for the 90 per cent totalitarian National 
^Government. The section was dropped in Standing 


Committee, although the Attorney-General was afraid 


that its omission would entail “a certain amount of 


risk.” 

The tliird section of the same clause gives an unlimited 
right of search hitherto prohibited by law. Since Lord 
Camden’s decision in the Wilkes case it has been regarded 
as a basic English liberty that the police have no right to 
‘search persons, places, or premises in the general hope 
-of finding a document which may prove incriminating. 
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This, reflected the National Governmentj was all very 
well, but what was good enough for Mr. Wilkes is not 
good enough for Mr. Ehas. They were prompted to this 
reflection by die fact that Lord Tr endear d, as Police 
Commissioner, had recently been successfully sued by 
members of the National Unemployed Workers’ move- 
ment for trespass and detention of documents by the 
police on the occasion of a police visitation and search 
of the offices of the n.u,w.m. on November i, 1932. They 
decided that what they could not obtain from Mr. Justice 
Horridge they would obtain by Act of Parliament. “I 
do not know of anything worse,” says Professor Laski, 
“Ji^'^fwhen a decision concerning freedom of the subject 
has gone against the government the government should 
then reverse the decision by an Act of Parliament.” 
Equally sinister was the government’s original intention, 
under Section i of Clause iii, to deny the elementary right 
of trial by jury to persons charged with an offence undei 
the Act. Thanks, however, to the protests of the public 
in general and lawyers in particular, that right was re- 
stored, At least, protest may have been the cause of iR 
restoration — one cannot be quite certain. It is of course 
remotely possible that someone may have reminded Mr 
MacDonald that in 1916, when sentences were bein^ 
given for the possession of seditious documents, he said 
“These prosecutions affect the most fundamental hbertiei 
of British subjects. ... I appeal for a fair trial. Prosecuti 
us as much as you like, bring us up as often as you like 
ruin us by the expense of defendmg ourselves, even i 
we are successful, if you hke, but do let us go befor 
the High Court, do let us have a jury. Do let us hav 
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an appeal to the House of Lords itself, so that, at any 
rate, we shall get a decision from a body which is con- 
stitutionally minded, and which is not moved in the way 
these magisjrates undoubtedly have been moved. 

1 Mr. AfacDonald in a speech in the House of Commons 
on June 29, 1916. 
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The record of the National Government is largely the 
history of a movement away from democracy. The tam- 
pering with parliamentary forms, the reorganization ol 
the police and idieir increasing violence, the restrictions 
upon free speech and assembly, the Royal Defence Corps 
the Unemployment Act, and the Incitement to Dis- 
affecdflji Act — behind all these is a purpose essentiaUj 
frffrfsn It is often maintained tliat a political movemeni 
which is not accompanied by the psychological anc 
emotional disturbances which characterized Nazi “counter 
revolution” cannot appropriately be termed fascist. Then 
is, however, no reason to confuse the more pathologica 
symptoms of the members of a party with the essentia 
character of the movement. There are fewer instance 
of violence, hysteria, and sadistic cruelty to be found ii 
Italy than in Germany, and no one supposes thereby tha 
Italy is the less fascist. The fascism of Germany, more 
over, is marfeed by anti-semitism, a practice and a habi 
of mind unknown to the Italian movement. These mani 
festations of mental distress are not fundamental to fascism 
They have no inseparable connection with its essentia 
feature, which is simply the transformation of capitalist de 
mocracy into capitalist dictatorship. Whenever there eidst 
a tendency to restrict democratic freedoms as a mean 
of maintaining the hold of property on the power of th 
state there exists a movement which is essentially fascisi 
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The National Governmentj with its slow encroachment 
upon democracy, may seem to have little in common with 
the dictatorships of Mussolini or Hitler with their violent 
annihilation (jf every liberal principle. Each of these, 
however, feced in one degree or another with crisis, has 
found it necessary to follow a common path in exalting 
the power of the executive, mobilizing public opinion, 
and departing from the normal procedure of party 
government. Mr. MacDonald’s government has not yet 
explored its avenues to the point where the power of 
the executive is exalted into autocratic personal dictator- 
ship, where public opinion is mobiUzed into^mass 
fascist movement and where the party system is rej^ed 
by the totalitarian state. Mr. Baldwin has said that we 
shall never reach that point, that “Britain will not stand 
for a dictatorship from tlie Right or from the Left.” It 
may be suggested that the growth of fascism in Britain 
along continental lines does not depend upon Mr. Bald- 
win’s conception of what is and what is not likely to 
be distasteful to the British political sense. Fascism wiU 
'develop in spite of Mr. Baldwin’s assurances, as it 
developed in spite of Hindenburg’s assurances, when ‘ 
economic decline proceeds to a point where tire owner- 
ship of power by property is seriously threatened. British 
capitalism may be reluctant to carry fascism to German 
lengths, but if private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction and the flow of free income therefrom are 
menaced, there is nothing in its history to suggest that 
it will experience great difliculty in putting first things 
first 

Great Britain has given proof of the enormous reserves 
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of strength of her economic machine. These reser^^esJ 
together with policies of restriction, rationahzation, 
economy, currency depreciation, and tariffs have helped 
to pull Great Britain out of the worst of the depression. 
The City, like every other creditor, has suffered, but there 
is reason to beHeve, with regard to overseas investments, 
that 1933 was the worst year and that there may soon 
be an improvement in the rate of income. During the 
past year the profits of leading industrial companies have 
been rising. Industrial activity is back at pre-crisis level, 
exports have risen, and the building, the iron and steel, 
die av^ion, and the motor-car trades achieved a marked 
da^?e^f recovery. 

These evidences of recovery will, however, bear 
examination. How are they brought about? Much of the 
improvement has been due to increased rationalization, 
chiefly to the kind known as “speeding up,” with the 
result that the industrial worker — ^when in work — is pro- 
ducing approximately 20 per cent more than he did in 
pre-depression days.^ Together with currency deprecia- 
tion, rationalization has been responsible for much of 
the expansion of British exports which have not, however, 
’ risen to even 60 per cent of the 1929 figure. Rationaliza- 
tion means a lowering of the costs of production and 
an increased opportunity for profits. In the case of the 
coalfields, for example, “the average output per shift in 
the first quarter of 1934 was pushed up to 23-32 cwt., 

^ Colin Qark in die Economic Journal of September 1934 
notes that since 1929 “the increase in production has been 
of die order of magnitude of two and a half times the increase 
in investment.” 
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SO' that the profit was maintained at over is, per ton, 
though wages fell from 9s. 2d. to 8s. 5d. a shift and 
production from 60 to 53 niilUon lons.”'^ Recovery, under 
these cohditions, means largely recovery m those luxury 
and semi-luxury trades which cater for the recipients 
of dividends. In the basic industries and in international 
trade improvement has been much less marked. More- 
over, the fact that the average industrial activity has 
regained a pre-crisis level is no indication of substantial 
recovery. For in order to maintain normal conditions 
a rate of improvement of at least 2 per cent a year is 
required, and we have not yet begun to make up for 
the improvement forgone since 1929. Recovery wc"Jd 
appear to depend upon the continued maintenance of 
recent advances and upon improvement in the inter- 
national economic sphere. 

The government seeks to promote tlie first condition 
by a protective tariff designed to secure British producers 
a greater share of the domestic market and by price- 
raising schemes for increasing home agricultural pro- 
duction. But with rising prices — ^relative to the prices 
of other goods — ^the consumer buys less of the protected 
commodities. The unusual circumstances of the last two 
years have made it possible to increase domestic output 
without a rise in working-class purchasing power, but 
it is ^unlikely that further increases in output will be 
achieved. They could be achieved if prices were kept 
low in relation to other goods. As it is, imports will con- 
tinue to be displaced without a corresponding increase 
m home production. The Argentine, Australia, New 
' ^ Labour Research^ August 1934} P* I73 
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Zealand, Denmark, and the West Indies depend almost 
entirely upon the British market for the disposal of their 
produce, and it would seem that, sooner or later. Major 
Elliot’s pohcies will not only be stultified tlfe home 
market but will also produce an adverse effect upon 
British exports and a fresh declme in the returns from 
overseas investments. 

Other than through the recovery of the world market 
there is only one way of expanding British output — by 
an expansion of the market through a reduction in the 
price charged to the consumer. The protective policy 
adopted by the National Government amounts virtually 
toji ■^arantee that prices will not be reduced. For in 
no case has protection been made conditional upon 
mcreased efficiency in production or distribution. The 
government has turned a deaf ear to the protests against 
the rising prices of agriculmral commodities. And the 
iron and steel trades have — as a condition prerequisite 
of protection — produced a scheme of reorganization of 
which it may be said that the cyiucism brought to its 
formulation is equalled only by the cynicism with which- 
it is regarded by those who are supposed to beHeve in it. 

The circumstances of the depression and the fact that 
Britain was in 1929 less well equipped than many otlier 
countries with weapons of economic warfare have made 
it possible for a discriminative tariff to bring about an 
increase in British industrial production for home con- 
sumption. The iron and steel, the coal, tlie motor-car, 
the aviation, and the building trades have all been recently 
showing increased profits, largely as the result of dras- 
tic reductions in manufactured imports. And, with the - 
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ej^iaiision of tlie home output, the imports of raw " 
materials have increased considerably since 1931. At the 
end of 1934, however, both miports of raw materials and 
the volume .of British industrial production have shown 
reductions* sufficiently marked to suggest the possibility 
of a slowing down in die rate of industrial improvement. 

It is possible that the domestic producer has already 
reached the limits of a domestic market which tariffs and 
quotas can reallocate but not expand. 

The achievement of recovery depends, for Major Elliot, 
upon the fulfilment of the first condition mentioned above 
—the maintenance of recent advances in the domestic 
sphere. His efforts towards sclf-suiiiciency appear to be 
. based upon a pessimistic view of the future of inter- 
national trade. He is impressed wiUi the fact that when 
our exports, visible and invisible, have paid for our 
imports, there is, as in 1931, nothing left over for fresh 
investment overseas, that the prices of our imports are 
likely to rise further than those of our exports, and that 
even a slight improvement in industry and consequently 
of the purchasing power of those at present unemployed 
will mean an increased demand for foodstuffs. Hence 
the quotas, subsidies, and marketing schemes. It has 
already been suggested that these methods are pecuhar 
in tliat they are an attempt, first, to increase home con- 
sumption of domestic products by raising prices, and 
second, to meet a future increased demand for foodstuffs 
by a limitation of imports that can only react adversely 
upon British exports and revenue from foreign invest- 
ments. At this point, however, the peculiarities of the 
' Minister’s special brand of national self-sufficiency are 
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of less importance than the fact of his choice of the path 
of self-sufficiency. For implicit in that choice is the 
conviction that no recovery in world trade w'ould allow 
British exports to expand sufficiently to .enable us to 
finance an increased demand for foodstuffs. Itds not that 
Major Elliot has abandoned the hope of world recovery.3 
he has merely abandoned the hope that such a recovery 
would be of any real assistance to the British export 
trade. 

It is not difficult to find good reasons for his pessimism. 
The cotton trade is our largest exporting mdustry, 
accounting for more than a fifth of our total exports. But no 
one has any faith in the ability of the cotton trade to retain 
its present markets, much less recover those it has lost. 
The coal trade is faced with the development of econo- 
mies in fiielj and with ever-increasing competition from 
foreign mines and from every alternative source of power. 
The iron and steel trades have obtained command of the 
home market, but they will have to pay the price of 
protection by meeting the intensified competition in 
export markets from German, French, and Belgian' 
' products which can no longer be sold in Britain. The 
future for exports of machinery is brighter, but the woollen 
industry, which is next in importance, faces high tariffs 
in almost every foreign market. It would seem that the 
trades which account for approximately half the value 
of British exports have little or nothmg to hope for from 
a restoration of world economic activity. The National 
Government has done what it can for them with tariffs, 
quotas, and airrency depreciation. But this protectionist 
policy seems to have reached the limits of its efficacy 
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as a method of consoling the export trades for the loss 
of foreign markets by providmg benefits m the home 
market. Manufactured imports have already been drasti- 
cally cut down and tliere are obvious dangers in further 
reductions of food imports. Moreover, the government’s 
measures have already produced tariff reprisals abroad 
and an increasmg cost of living at home. Further instal- 
ments of protection can only arouse working-class feeling 
at home and provoke violent reactions abioad. 

The certain decline of tlie strength of British capi- 
talism, 1 datively to that of its younger rivals, may well 
be a long drawn-out process. Britain has vast reserves 
of strength, as was shown by the fact tliat she has only 
recently been forced to pick up weapons of economic 
warfare which other states have been using for years. 
Those reserves enabled her to avoid the worst effects 
of depression. But they were built up largely out of the 
export trades — trades which are now showing themselves 
less and less able to meet foreign competition. DecHne 
may be long drawn out; on the other hand America may 
rapidly reassume the position of pre-crisis days, and it 
is significant that while in the United Kingdom mdustrial 
production was reported in November 1934 shghtly 
above the 1927-9 level, in Japan it has risen 40 per cent. 

Sooner or later economic rivalry will develop to the 
point of acute crisis. The property-owning classes of 
Great Britain wiU be brought face to face with the choice 
between acquiescence in a further and fatal period of 
erosion of the power of British capitalism and the taking 
■of some form of drastic remedial action. And when that 
. point has been reached there will be present m Britain 
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the basic condition of fascism. In crisis capitalism will 
make desperate attempts to maintain itself. The acquisi- 
tion of markets wherein British enterprise can operate 
undisturbed by stronger rivals will become iiBperative. 
Some markets have, in fact, already been .discovered. 
Indeed, British capitalism is never likely to suffer decline 
without a struggle so long as Lord Bcaverbrook owns 
a newspaper. It has for some time been possible, at the 
cost of id., to become acquainted with the only policy 
which can slay the breakdown of the British economic 
raachine. The noble lord’s personal attacks on Mr. 
Baldwin may cause his circulation figures temporarily 
to decline. But the main burden of his message will 
sooner or later be recognized as the obvious policy for 
a distressed capitalism anxious for suivival. At that 
moment property will decide that Ottawa is not enough, 
that the White paper is too much, and that the future 
is not with the mildness and caution of Mr. Baldwin. 
Crisis will do what Lord Beaverbrook has so far been 
unable to do, even with the help of Mr. Churchill and 
Lord Salisbury — it will convince the Conservative party 
of the urgent necessity of Empire Free Trade. In distress, 
British capitalism will not refuse the promise of monopo- 
listic advantage contained in tliat pohcy. It will plunge 
into the reorganization of the Empire as a vast market 
to be preserved for the sole use of British industriahsts, 
gazing meanwhile upon horizons that have been dark 
since the ’seventies. The Conservative Central Office may 
have the great economic reserves of Britain behind it, 
but time is on the side of the Daily Express. 

In a fiittne crisis it is probable also that the same 
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domestic policy wiU be pursued as that which gave so 
much relief to property m 1931 — as in that year we shall 
meet future emergency not only with tariffs but with 
economy as^ yell. Profit will demand that as little as 
possible shall be spent upon wages and social services. 
A more severe onslaught will be made upon working- 
class and middle-class standards of hving. 

It may be that these external and internal remedies 
can be applied without arousing great opposition, and 
in that case capitalist reaction will be achieved without 
resort to fascism. If, on the other hand, the policies of 
economy and tariffs are seriously challenged it will be 
possible to solve the deadlock in only one way. If capi- 
talism, desperately hi need of relief, finds the execution 
of its remedial policies blocked, it wiU talm steps to crush 
those responsible for the obstruction. 

Clearly the factor of opposition will be operative in 
Britam if a severe crisis leads to the adoption of reac- 
tionary measures. The period of depression and decline 
preceding actual crisis will have brought steadily worsenmg 
conditions for the workmg class. As a climax will come, 
, first, the transition to Empire Free Trade with its expul- 
sion from Great Britain of foreign foodstuffs and raw 
materials, and, second, the wholesale reductions in wages 
and social services as a result of some new banker’s 
decision that the pound is in danger. An already high 
cost of hving would, therefore, be greatly increased 
at the moment when purchasing power was being 
reduced. 

■ Opposition would come, in the first place, from die 
•trade unions. Through the Labour party which they 

H 
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dominate, and through industrial action, every eflort 
would be made to avoid wage reductions, particularly 
in the sheltered and highly organized industpies, and to 
combat in Parliament proposals for reducing, th^ amount 
spent on social services. It is true that the tsade unions 
are not primarily socialist, that they are, ratlier, a powerful 
vested interest within capitalism which expands or con- 
tracts with the welfare or decline of capitalism. They do 
not, however, appreciate the implications of their position 
sufficiently to recognize the moment for contraction when 
it arrives. They wiU explain away a wage cut as indus- 
trially necessary — after the cut has been made. They wdl 
not make reductions of tlieir own accord. For, while many 
of their leaders suspect that wages are a cost of production 
to be lowered in lean times, many of the rank and file 
are concerned less with the economics of capitalism tlian 
with high wages. The history of the Labour party suggests 
that it wdl oppose any demands for reduced individual 
or social income made as a result of deepening crisis. 

In the second place opposition wiU come from organiza- 
tions, within or without the Labour party, which are' 
determined upon the realization of sociahsm. The present 
emphasis in British socialist circles is upon a legalism 
and constitutionalism that not only proscribes the Com- 
munist party and all its works, but also sees nothing but 
mischief in the attempts of such organizations gp the 
Socialist League to formulate a sociahst policy which 
seeks to make of democratic institutions tools to be used 
rather than idols to be worshipped. But in the event of 
a fresh drift towards depression, the movement away 
fiom “democracy at any price” may begin to assume* 
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the proportions of a serious opposition, intent, like the 
trade unions, upon maintaining wages, but also intent 
upon tlie carrying out of a large-scale programme of 
socialism''. , , 

Neither form of opposition, reformist or sociahst, can 
be tolerated by a distressed capitalism. In office, the 
working-class movement threatens disaster via taxation 
or nationalization. Out of office it stands in the way of 
capitalist “reorganization.” And at the moment when 
tlie champions of property decide that in deepening crisis 
such opposition is fatal to the maintenance of capitalism 
the day of British fascism will have dawned. For it will 
no longer be sufficient to rely on financial pames to set 
up Coalition Governments, to be content with a “con- 
stitutional” movement away from democracy. It will be 
necessary to prepare for a much more serious situation, 
to make dispositions for the crushing of working-class 
organizations and for the abolition of democratic forms 
and institutions — ^for the annihilation of everything which 
stands in the way of capitahst survival. 

' If the mere matter of Ulster could lead to the virtual 
‘'sabandonment of the parhamentary method, the defiance 
of democratic principle, the organization of a private army 
and disloyalty to a popularly elected government on the 
part of the Army, it is not improbable that a more serious 
crisis for the British bourgeoisie will give rise to more 
strenuous efforts towards reaction. The constitution is 
no less “unwritten” and flexible than it was in 1914, and 
if the ruling class had no qualms about twisting it to 
'defeat Liberals tliey are unlikely to hesitate when the 
• issue is that of capitalist survival. Already the right wing 
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of the Conservative party expresses openly its contenipt 
for democratic institutions. Will it not one day be tempted 
to do for tlie Empire as a whole what it now seeks to 
do for India? Sir Edward Carson and Mr.,F. !E. Smith 
could not resist the fascination of the pnvat& armyj can 
we be sure that Mr. Winston ChurchiU, with his fondness 
for parading the military, and Lord Lloyd, with his 
strenuous imperialism, wiU remain inactive when the call 
comes to defend the foundations of British society? With 
Lord Beaverbrook, Lord Rothermere, Mr. Amery, and 
otliers, do they not form a potential fascist leadership 
to which a harassed capitalism might well turn for guidance 
out of the wilderness of foreign competition, working-class 
demands, and democratic delays? Given Hitler’s 51 • 7 per 
cent of the votes cast in a hysterical election, will such 
leaders be backward in proscribing the Opposition, 
imprisoning its leaders, and setting up a complete 
dictatorship? 

As the potential leading spirits of a fascist movement, 
the diehards are perhaps more dangerous than Sir Oswald 
Mosley and his British Union of Fascists. Certainly Mr. ' - 
Churchill and his associates have an advantage in that -- 
they are already in the public mind as statesmen of 
experience, whereas Sir Oswald Mosley is knovra to be 
experienced in almost everythmg except the business of 
statesmanship. And while highly coloured and. even 
spectroscopic political records may count against certain 
of the diehards, in any future bid for public support 
they will be far less handicapped thereby than will Sir 
Oswald, by popular recollection of his habit of sloughing, ‘ 
with almost reptilian facility, any distinguishing marks' 
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and restricuve bonds which jtnight interfere with his 
pohtical development. 

The Tory Right Wing may decide to stand indepen- 
dently as'' claimants for fascist honours. On the other hand 
they may choose to join forces with the British Union 
of Fascists and to avail themselves of a well-organized 
if small private army. It remains to be seen in what hands 
the leadership of fascism in Britain will finally rest. In 
the meantime it is worth while to reflect upon the develop- 
ment of the private fascist army in Britain^ noting that 
while tlie British Union of Fascists may not be the final 
form of organization which will succeed m Britain, it has 
successfully established itself m competition with other 
fascist bodies. 

These earlier organizations, such as the British Fascisti 
and the United Empire Fascist party, have never deserved 
and have never received any support or even attention 
from the British public. Anti-semitic, intensely patriotic, 
highly irresponsible, and embarrassingly adolescent, they 
were, even in their best days between 1923 and Mosley’s 
fascist debut in 1932, never able to count on a combined 
^membership of more than a few thousand. Their leaders 
were drawn either from the class of retired military 
officers, as in the case of Brigadier-General R. B. D. 
Blakeney and Rear-Admiral J. C. Armstrong of the 
British Fascisti, or from that shadowy class of persons 
such as Mr. A. S. Leese, the “Director-General” of the 
Imperial Fascist League, Mr. Serocold Skeels of the 
United Empire Fascist party, which competes with the 
Group movement for the attention of the imdergraduate, 
and Mr. Gdmour, ex-propagandist of the Independent 
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^ Labour party — slater editor of the journal of the Scotti'sh 
Fascist Democratic party — ^persons who have unaccount- 
ably strayed from their rightful fold which is the local 
headquarters of the Conservative party. ^ '' 

Void of experience in pohtical matters^ ignorant of the 
real meamng and purpose of fascism, such of these 
organizations as were still in existence m 1932 lost most 
of their membership to the newly formed British Union 
of Fascists. The latter started with the advantage of a 
leader who undoubtedly knew what he wanted, havmg 
arrived at fascism by a process of elimmation, after a 
rapid samphng of whatever goods the other parties had 
to offer. Beginning as a Conservative Member of Parlia- 
ment he was regarded as a young man of great promise. 
He is said to have been assured an eventual place in the 
Cabinet — given patience and hard work. Perhaps there 
were other reasons than a lack of patience and industry; 
perhaps even the assurance was never given; however 
that may be, he became first an Independent and then, 
m 1923, a member of the Labour party. The standards 
of patience and industry required by the Labour party 
are not, it seems, inflexible m tlie case of wealthy young 
men anxious to win to positions of commanding impor- 
tance. Within three years of joining, Sir Oswald was 
elected to the Labour party executive, and in the fol- 
lowing year, 1928, was re-elected, on each occasion 
securing a very large vote. At the formation of the Labour 
government in 1929 Mr. J. H, Thomas was appointed 
Minister in charge of Unemployment and Mosley became 
bis assistant A year later unemployment had increased 
rapidly, and Mosley had seen all his work-finding schemes' 
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rejected by the Treasury and by Mr. Thomas. 
Resignation from the government followed, together 
with efforte to win a parliamentary backing for his pro- 
posals ak outlined in the Mosley Memorandum. But 
public works and pensions schemes in the Rooseveltian 
manner proved unattractive to the large majority of 
Labour M.Ps, and, for the seventeen faithful, diere was 
little else to do beyond the issuing in November 1930 
of a Manifesto or programme of national reconstruction. 
Convinced of the impossibihty of winning support for 
such a programme from the Labour party, or indeed any 
other, Mosley and seven supporters — six Labour and one 
Conservative — ^formed the New party, with a policy 
of national planning and an appeal to patriotic lovers of 
action. 

It may be that Mosley never hoped to win widespread 
electoral support for the policy of planning and social 
compromise as proclaimed by the New party. In any 
case, the result of the Ashton-under-Lyne by-election of 
1931 demonstrated clearly that if he waited for the 
•electoral success of the New party to ensure the carrying 
. out of his policy he would wait for ever. Mr. John 
Strachey, who accompanied Mosley in his wanderings 
mto but not beyond the New party, asserts that this was 
not the only thing demonstrated by the Ashton experience. 
In hi^ Menace of Fascism he writes : “The result of the 
election had just been announced and it was seen that 
the intervention of the New party had defeated the Labour 
candidate and elected the Conservative. The crowd con- 
sisted of most of the keenest workers in all the neigh- 
"bouring Lancashire towns . . . the crowd was violently 
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hostile to Mosley and the New party. It roared at him, 
and, as he stood facing it, he said to me, ‘That is the 
crowd that has prevented anyone doing anything in 
England since the war.’ At that moment Eri,tisll fascism 
was born. At that moment of passion, and some personal 
danger, Mosley found himself almost symbolically 
aligned against the workers. He had realized in action 
that his programme could only be carried out after the 
crushing of the workers and their organizations.”^ 

From Ashton until the General Election of the same 
year Mosley spoke increasingly in fascist terms, even- 
tually deciding that what he meant by social compromise 
and national reconstruction was the corporate state, and 
tltat there could be no corporate state without a private 
army. At the end of 1931, therefore, the final step was 
taken and the scanty debris of the New party became 
the British Union of Fascists. Having thus at last com- 
pleted the search for political truth, Mosley was able to 
turn his whole attention to its proclamation. Hence 
Greater Britain with its formal statement of fascist policy. 
In this work Mosley mtroduces us to the secrets of' 
capitalism without tears. It appears that under the 
corporate state Britain will enjoy all those advantages 
which fascism in Germany and Italy promised but never 
provided. Class war wiU be replaced by national co- 
operation, “All who pursue a sectional and anti-national 
policy will be opposed by the might of the organized 
state.” Everyone is catered for. “Profit can be made, 
provided that the activity enriches the nation as well as 
the individual.” While as for labour: “Corporations of 
^ The Menace of Fascisni) p. 161 
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self-governing areas of industry . . . will be charged with 
the task of raising wages and salaries.” The Fascist 
govetnmeni; will have “absolute power of action” subject 
' to “the power of Parliament to dismiss it by vote of 
censure”' — jtfter Parhament has been re-formed. The 
franchise is to be occupational and the House of Lords 
automatically superseded by the “National Corporation” 
or Parhament of Industry. Within this body the trade 
unions will perform their purely consultative functions. 
Arbitration will be compulsory, and, like prices and 
investments, wages will be “regulated.” 

Having thus estabhshed the corporate state, Mosley 
outlines its policy in the economic and political spheres, 
and, significantly enough, his programme for the salva- 
tion of Britain is substantially the same as that of the 
Tory reactionaries. Where they demand Empire Free 
Trade, he intends to introduce “scientific protection,” 
to “radically overhaul our system of defence,” and to 
fortify “islands on the Cape route to India.” 

More original than his economics of imperialism is 
-his description of the means by which fascism will rise 
' . to power. At one moment he promises strict adherence 
to constitutional forms, and asks only for the oppor- 
tunity peacefully to obtain a majority at the polls. At 
another he states that “by one road or another we are 
determined that fascism shall come to Britain.” If the 

A 

democratic method allows him to succeed, there will 
presumably be no violence, but if he is opposed, if “every 
appeal to reason is futile in the future, as it has been in 
• the immediate past,” then we are to expect the use of 
•force and the establishment of dictatorship. 
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In the exploration of “one road or another” much ’has 
been learnt from Nazi pathfinders who have demonstrated 
the elfectiveness of certam kinds of propaganda providing 
easy access to public opinion. For example, m‘'the belief 
that nothing succeeds like success, every efEprt is made 
to create a general impression that the British Union is 
larger and more powerful than it actually is. Emphasis 
is laid on the heroic destiny of youth and the tragic 
failure of the “old men.” The whole movement is marked 
by that romantic anti-rational attitude which proved so 
attractive in Germany, and which may, even allowing 
for differences in national temperament, make many 
converts in Britain among those anxious for a change 
of emotional chmate. Like Hitler, Mosley seems to be 
aware that his fundamental task is to get hmiself estab- 
hshed in the public eye as the enemy of all tliat is intel- 
lectual, and if he is successful in removmg politics and 
economics from the realm of ideas into the realm of 
“feeling” and “honour” in the German manner, it does 
not greatly mattei', as it did not matter with Hitler, if 
the actual programme of the party is a confused mass 
of indiscrimmate and conttadictory proposals. For those 
to whom fascism appeals are concerned less with where 
they are going than with the pleasurable sensations of move- 
ment. These are provided in Britain by the Blackshirt 
and the Fascist Week, with their rabid coursing after every 
middle-class grievance; by the military terminology with 
its “g.h.q.,” “Chief of Staff” and “Intelligence Officer”; 
by occasional spells of “active service” at evictions, 
strikes, and tithe disputes; and by the theatrical mass meet- 
ings with their opportunities for posturing and violence. 
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Ifj like die Boy Scout movement, the b.u.f. sought 
merely to relieve street-corner boredom, the movement 
might financially be self-supportmg. But the Blackshirt 
widi his sbcial grievances is a worse case than the elemen- 
tary school 'boy with his empty evenings, and requires, 
for his distraction, not only uniforms and bands, but 
also large halls, spot lights, lorries, armoured cars, 
and weekly payments for propaganda services rendered. 
On the one hand it is clear that organizations hke the 
B.U.F. are an extremely expensive midertaking, on the 
other that Mosley’s private fortune is not unlimited. 
We may conclude, therefore, with a government spokes- 
man that: “The exact source from which income is 
derived to finance these activities is unknown, but it is 
obvious that substantial financial backmg is forthcoming 
from various sources other tiian that of the private wealth 
of the leader and the dues or subscriptions of members.”^ 

As htde is known of the size and rate of growth of 
the movement as of the source of its financial supplies. 
At the beginning of 1934, various newspapers “on good 
, authority” estimated die membership at anything from 
17,000 to 500,000. Certainly it was not large enough to 
allow Lord Rothermere to declare for fascism and at the 
same time to maintain the general popularity of the 
Rodiermere Press. The probability is that die member- 
ship js not much more than 100,000 and that while the 
movement is gaining ground, it is doing so very slowly. 

Public opimon may well refuse to be impressed by 
such small-scale swashbuckling. And, certainly, in the 
existing political and economic conditions the possibilities 
‘ ^ Lord Feversham, in the House of Lords, February 28, 1934* 
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, of fascist expansion appear to be limited. Nevertheless, 
a beginning has been made. No one, moreover, can 
guarantee the continued existence of presenl^conditions. 
The one thing certain is that a period q,f decline, with 
increasing economic distress and political diseatisfaction, 
will produce an enormous increase in the numbers of 
those susceptible to the fascist appeal. 

Even to-day half the electorate of Britain is, virtually, 
indifferent to the old parties. Much of that mdifference 
can be traced to those members of the lower and middle 
classes whose habit of mind is to avoid all unnecessary 
contact with everyday life. Questions of politics and 
economics are largely without meaning to those who have 
been put to work at the age of fourteen, after perhaps ten 
years of elementary school education. Their sources of 
information about public affairs are the highly coloured 
and dramatically simplified accounts given by a popular 
press which exploits for profit their emotional dissatis- 
factions. Before the war the public-house, the race-track, 
and the music-hall sufficed. But with tlie new elementary 
education, with the influx of women into busmess, and' 
with the apphcation of inventiveness to the entertainment 
industry, beer, betting, and variety, as doors to a brighter 
world, have been supplemented by the cinema, the two- 
peimy hbrary, the cheap magazine, and Saturday foot- 
ball. As Mr. Hemingway has pointed out, religion ds by 
no means the only opium of the people. 

Here, among the readers of the Maili tlie Mirror the 
Sketch, and the Express, are thousands of potential recruits 
for fascism. Denied employment and the price of dis- 
traction, they will be, iu their ignorance and irritation, 
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easy prey for fascist propaganda with its skilful manipu- 
lation of emotions and its promise of better times. 

Among those indifferent to the old paities are many 
who are more interested m changmg their environment 
than in forgetting it. The majority of these are young 
enough to be unable to remember the pre-war days 
when the party system functioned effectively. They 
lack faith not only in the old parties but in the parlia- 
mentary process as well, and, since in their formative 
years they have seen the futilities of the post-war liberal 
creedsj they are only to be satisfied by an organization 
which moves in a determined and convincing manner 
towards the achievement of “progressive” ends. Pro- 
grammes of “action” and the reconstruction of Britain 
on efficient hues have an especial appeal for them. Their 
German counterparts were won over to fascism without 
difficulty. Given the circumstances of crisis there is no 
reason to suppose tliat the same well-tried methods of 
propaganda would not be equally successful m Britam, 
From his devotion of time and energy to the conversion 
of the mdustrial areas it is clear that Mosley looks on 
economic distress as a certain provider of recruits. It may 
be that working-class suffering is not yet acute enough 
in Britam to drive men to desperate ventures, but with 
continued and worsening depression there will be more 
and more of the twenty^ million inhabitants of the dis- 
tressed areas willing to give him a sympathetic hearing. 
There will, of course, be Uttle headway made among 
the higlily skilled, highly organized workers, at least while 
they retain their faith in the power of reformism to 
improve or maintain their standards of living. That faith 
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is, however, bound to weaken as mass production, with 
Its rejection of highly skilled labour, weakens trade unions. 
And over the great part of mdustrial Britain tliere is 
growmg disillusionment among erstwhile . labour sup- 
porters. The unemployed who have lost union- protection, 
and the unskilled, who never had very much, are begin- 
ning to believe that in the matter of wages and concessions 
there is litde tliat labour can do for them. And it may 
not be long before they, in company with the majority 
of unorganized British workers, begin to compare and 
contrast trade unions with corporations, reformism 
with fascism. They will want to know the difference 
between the organized capitalism of the public corpora- 
tions of Ml'. Morrison and the national planning and 
reconstruction of Sir Oswald Mosley. They will begin 
to wonder as to the comparative advantages of a system 
of great trade unions representing a powerful vested 
interest within the capitalist state which increases oi 
decreases with the prosperity or depression of capitalism, 
and the regular fascist “system,” with labour promised 
its proper “chartered” position within the corporate 
• state. In answering their queries Mosley may point oul 
that a reformism which must observe the rules of capi- 
talist fluctuation is inferior to the brave new party whicl 
guarantees imconditional benefits to every worker, skilled 
or unskilled. It is an answer wljich will wm him manj 
recruits. 

It will make its appeal not only to those of the working 
class who fed themselves both economically disinhentec 
and politically uncared for; in a further period of decliuf 
there will also be many black-coated workers with i 
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similar outlook. Already among the organized workers 
of this class, the civil servants. Post Office workers and 
teachers, dismay at the effects of the crisis goes hand in 
hand with disillusionment with the Labour party. Their 
margin of safety is always slighter titan that of those 
below or above them in the social scale, since they seek 
to maintam middle-class standards on what is little more 
than working-class income. And since the war their cost 
of living and their salaries have tended to move in 
opposite directions. They have not found Labour govern- 
ments any more wiUing than Conservative to reheve their 
worsening economic position. Like the highly organized 
German clerical workers, tltey are apt to feel neglected 
in a party dominated by the unions of the skilled manual 
worker. And, like their German counterparts, they may 
come to feel the attraction of a movement which puts 
the interest of the lower-middle class in the forefront 
of its programme. 

Such a bait wdl be even more attractive to the unor- 
gahlSed majority of the clerical workers, most of whom 
jhave never enjoyed the sensation of bemg cared for 
politically, having always held too firmly to middle-class 
values to be able to achieve anything so proletarian as 
trade union sohdarity. They are the least politically 
conscious section of the community. Many of them 
habitually do not vote, hut they can be stampeded in 
large numbers to the polls by a well-staged panic election. 
Although their economic status is virtually proletarian, 
although their experience of depression, with salary cuts 
and unemployment, has been as bitter as that of tlie 
industrial worker, their social outlook remains unfailingly 
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middle class. Exposed to a combination of “forgotten 
man” propaganda and deepening crisis they could be 
swept by thousands into the fascist camp, ^ 

With the clerks and shop-assistants will gd the small « 
traders and shopkeepers and craftsmen, and for similar 
reasons. Tied, in the industrial areas, to the fortunes.of 
the working class, they have been ruined in large numbers 
by the depression. And whenever, outside the industrial 
areas, retail trading shows a profit tliey are attacked by 
the large concerns with their cheap mass-produced goods. 
On the one hand the small man sees his certain extinction 
in the advance of large-scale industry, department-stores, 
and multiple shops, on the other he is hostile to and,- 
envious of the organized workers with their threat of 
socialism, and their disciplined demands for increased • 
wages and social services, and tlieir successful co-opera- 
tive societies. He fears that at the hands of either element 
he will lose his status as a small capitahst, become 
declassed, and, as a propertyless man, be forced to take, 
if he can find it, a working-class job. Fascism plays upon 
such fears and holds out the hope of a small society oiT 
small-scale businesses, a Utopia where the cartels cease^A 
from troublmg and the unions are suppressed. And when 
depression sharpens those fears into terror, when uncer- 
tainty toms hope into passionate longing, the British 
petit-bourgeoisie, like the German, will give its vote to 
fascism. 

Within that loose collection of intermediate social strata 
called the middle class there is a third group capable, 
in favourable circumstances, of producing good fascist* 
material. The real middle class, the professional men, thfe • 
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managers, and the technicians have, like the clerks and small 
men, come to know the meaning of economic insecurity. ’ 
The rising* generation finds the professions over-stocked 
" and monopolistic business in need of fewer and fewer 
technicians, while, with the decline of overseas trade and 
investment, the number of foreign and colonial posts 
grows smaller and smaller. When they leave their tech- 
nical schools and universities they find that they must 
either live on their faraihes or take themselves, minus 
training and qualifications, to the Labour Exchange. 
Those already established find that crisis has dealt severe 
blows both at their salaries and at their income from 
investments. Because they live both by work and by 
ownership they are for the most part politically bewil- 
dered and mcoherent. As workers they resent salary cuts, 
while ‘as investors they oppose any attempt to reduce 
the claims of capital upon mdustry. They are, in fact, 
unwilling to accept any idea of conflict between work 
and ownership. But they are convmced that if the world 
could be managed by scientists there would be no more 
.^disorders and depressions. More than any other class m 
society thay are, therefore, susceptible to the charm of 
schemes of capitalist planning. They are attracted by such 
proposals as the Douglas Credit Scheme because they 
welcome the idea of an ingenious set of devices that will 
cure depression and restore capitalism to permanent 
health without cutting wages, salaries, or interest, without 
any reference to class conflict. Scientifically the Douglas 
Credit Scheme has the appearance of what technicians 
call a “neat job.” Economically, it promises the miracle 
‘that capitalism in crisis has never yet been able to per- 
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^ form. And as Mr. Louis Anderson Fenn says : “From 
the psychological point of view Douglasism is an obvious 
‘defence mechanism’ of tlie middle-class mtellectual. It 
enables him to face the fact that something i^wfong with 
society, without the spiritual disintegration of facmg at 
the same tune the prospect of terrifymg innovation? 
in his own way of life. ‘Blaming the Banker’ is in 
fact the economic correlative of ‘original sin’ in some 
kmds of theology. It permits one to face an unpleasant 
situation without the obhgation to do unpleasant 
things.”^ 

But the idea of currency reform, while of great comfort 
to tlie middle-class intellectual, lacks that many-sided 
appeal upon which successful political movements are 
based. Fascism, with its organized party and with its 
more colourful and more easily comprehensible remedies, 
has greater attractions. It knows how to rake advantage 
of every kind of economic discontent and pohtical dis- 
illusionment, putting forward special remedies to ease 
the situation of each separate section of society. To 
professional men and technicians, therefore, the fascists 
promise not only the abolition of monopoly and the,, 
regimentation of labour, but also such extra sugges- 
tions as the dismissal of Jews and the creation of new 
posts for the faithful through an aggressive imperialist 
policy. 

In the fascist programme there is an appeal to almost 
every element in society. At present the number of those 
of the middle class and of the working class who fee 
that fascism is the solution to their difficulties is small. 

^ What of the Professional Classes? p. 8. 
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But interest in and sympathy with tlie movement is 
growing. And what now is largely without interest to 
clerk and shopkeeper and engineer will take on a new 
meaning "as J3titlsli capitahsm sets off once more towards 
crisis. The’ attractions of fascism with its simple handlmg 
of complex problems will become more obvious with 
tlie growth of poverty, insecurity, and bewilderment, 
until in a short time demagogy, preaching activism, will 
have built up a mass movement large enough to attiact 
the interest and financial assistance of tliose who feel that 
the carrying out of the reaction necessary for the mam- 
tenance of British capitalism calls for a mercenary army. 
The inspiration and the launching of the b.u.f. will have 
been due to Mosley, and not the Federation of British 
Industries; its rank and file from secondary and minor 
public schools rather than from Eton. But whatever its 
origins, wherever its members tlimk they are going, its 
real destiny, if it has one, is to be taken over by indus- 
triahsts and aristocrats and used to stave off the break- 
down of British capitalism. It is clear from a survey of 
rthe nature and extent of its activities that the b.u.f. 
is being secretly subsidized by persons of wealth. Who 
they are remains a mystery. In the meantime it is impor- 
tant to note other ways besides the financial in which 
the forces of the Right are coining to look upon Mosley 
with g more londly eye.-* There is no need to malce too 
much of the fact that after the disgusting scenes at 
Olympia several Conservatives maintamed that the Black- 
shirts had not been excessively brutal and that they were 
only meting out justice to “Red” interruptors. Nor 
are Lord Rothermerc’s spasmodic enthusiasms of much 
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^political consequence. But with the “January Club,” 
established to provide a “platform for leaders of fascism 
and corporate state thought,” it appears thtft, like the 
Nazis, the British fascists have managed to pbfain what * 
Mr. Brailsford calls “a decorative fringe of aristocratic 
patrons.” 

With the English Review making much of Sir Oswald, 
and Lady Houston frantically inscribing his virtues in 
the Saturday RemeWy the Blackshirts may be said also 
to have their journalistic fringe. More significant is the 
fact that Lord Lloyd has informed the government that 
one result of its sutrender policy m India will be that 
“more and more people in this country are likely to 
prefer a black shirt to a White paper.” But the recent 
rise of Sir Oswald has not been due, except in very 
small degree, to the diehard element. It has rather 
been brought about by the Conservative fear that an 
increasing number of people are hkely to prefer a Labour 
Government to a Tory at the next election. Nothing was 
thought and little was said of Sir Oswald and his Black- 
shirts during the first two years after a pamc-strickei' , 
electorate had given reaction the free hand it needed.'^ 
British fascism was of no political significance, while 
the National Government, secure in its huge majority, 
proceeded with arrogance to carry out a High Tory 
programme of relieving property at the expense pf the 
poor. 

But by 1934 the arrogance began to wear a trifle dun. 
Conservatism began to doubt whether its budget, tariff, 
and unemployment policies were the surest road to 
popularity. The doubts became fears as the Labour party 
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bfegati to win one by-election after another. In local 
government also substantial labour gams were madcj-i 
notably m the case of the L.c.c.3 which for the first time 
had a labour majority. Nor was the new temper of their 
opponents calSulated to reassure the Tories. The crushing 
defeat of 1931 had shaken labour faith in graduahsm 
and revived mteiest in half-forgotten sociahst ideas such 
as nationahzation. The Left Wing of the party even went 
so far as to urge that a government which proposed to 
embark upon a programme of socialism would need 
'seriously to consider the implications of Conservative 
resistance in general and of the House of Lords in par- 
.ticular. These developments were viewed by the Right 
with growing alarm. The arrogance of the National 
Government has vamshed with the reversal of public 
opinion. The thought of a “socialist dictatorship^” with 
its time divided between confiscating property, abolishing 
the House of Lords, and criticizing Buckingham Palace, 
terrifies those who believe that the Socialist League and 
the party executive are one and the same body. While 
a conservatism of a less instructed sort is seriously 
alarmed at the complete lack of harmony between Labour’s 
legislative programme and the needs of property within 
a depressed capitalism. 

It is largely in this setting of Tory apprehension that 
Mosley has asquired Ws recent prominence. And it is 
difficult to see anythmg in the immediate future of British 
politics except fresh reason for such apprehension. The 
Labour Government may not win a clear majority at the 
election of 1935 or 1936, but it is certain to win many 
' seats and perhaps to arrive by, say, 1938 in the position 
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where it can force a dissolution upon a Conservative 
"Government. If it chooses to do this and to approach 
the electorate with a Socialist programme and a deter- 
mined mannerj it may well find itself m office wrth a real 
majority. , 

When that happens. Sir Oswald Mosley and the b.u.f. 
will rise by leaps and bounds in Tory estimation. What- 
ever labour does, whether it chooses to repeat the tragedy 
of its last term of office or to move resolutely towards 
socialism, the result will be a growth m the numbers 
and political impoitance of the Blackshirts. For if labour 
shps back into the opportunism of its last government, 
many of its supporters will be drawn by disillusionment- 
and disgust and the promise of action mto the fascist 
ranks. At the same time the Right, convmced as always 
of the inability of labour to administer capitaHsm with- 
out bankrupting it, wdi see in the growing fascist move- 
ment a heaven-sent ally. For with its assistance the Right 
will be able to repeat the massacre of 1931, when a 
Labour Cabinet left office rather than make economy 
cuts, and the electorate was stampeded by the threat of 
' financial catastrophe. A government composed of the 
more conservative elements in the trade unions and 
the Co-operative movement, and adamant m its deter- 
imnationto do nothing unconstitutional, can be threatened 
not only by the bankers with financial disaster but also 
by the fascists with civil disorder. A Labour Govermnent 
which adopts self-denymg ordinances, ruling out the use 
of emergency powers of any kind, will give Sir Oswald 
the opportunity to put on the mantle of Carson and to 
parade before conservatism as the man who wiU save the 
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Empire by hoisting the trade unions with the pet^.. 
of 1926. , 

But if, pn the other hand, the next Labour Government 
makes jclear its intention of pressing forward with a 
programing df socialism, Mosley’s stock will rise even 
higher. The situation will be infinitely more critical than 
that which might be precipitated by any confusion 
between democratic means and socialist ends. On one 
side will be arrayed the popularly elected “First Workers’ 
Government,” prepared to complete substantial instal- 
ments of socialism even if it involves the taking of emer- 
gency powers and the abolition of the House of Lords. 
On the other side will stand the whole class of indus- 
trialists, financiers, and landowners who see in the 
sociahst programme a warrant for the annexation of their 
dominions. 

The history of menaced ruling classes in general, and 
of the British ruling class in 1914 and 1931 in particular, 
suggests that conservatism will make very determined 
efforts to prevent the carrying out of socialist plans. But 
if the Conservative party is in the minority in the House 
of Commons, and the House of Lords under threat of, 
abolition, the Right will have lost interest in constitutional 
procedure. Such a situation will give Mosley exactly the 
opportunity he desires — ^the oppoitunity to get himself 
accepted as the champion of British capitalism by a 
conservatism more than ready to appreciate the virtues 
of an organization tliat is prepared to use any means to 
achieve its end. And once those virtues are appreciated, 
once the necessity of shifting the centre of opposition 
from the parliamentary Conservative party to the b.U.f. 
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is recognized, Mosley’s day will have dawned. For he 
win then be in full possession of that support from the 
owners of economic power without which no fascist 
leader can come to power in Britain or in any other 
country. 
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